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B* the end of May, 1917, Packard had so far accomplished its 
purpose in airplane motor development, that its plans, drawings 
and organization representing missionary work of nearly half a 
million dollars, were offered to and accepted by the Government. 
Many features of the Packard Model 3 motor, perfected this year, 
were incorporated into the famous Liberty engine, Model A. 
Considerable time was saved in producing the first Liberty motors 
through the fundamentals of design, tools and plant equipment 
which Packard had pioneered. Then, as now, Packard was looked 
upon as an authority in the design and manufacture of aircraft 
engines. 
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Curtiss Reed Duralumin Propeller used on U. S. 


Pursuit Planes 








FAIRCHILD FLYING CORPORATION 


ge 


Capit Aone se 
“PAr@e ane 
190 WEST fe? STREET 


NEW YORK CITY Jamoary 5, 19868. 


@urtieas Airplane & sotor Co., las., 
detal #ropeller Departaent, 
Garden City, 
Lele, g.Y. 
Abihomtions sis Os Se donaes 


Gentlemen: - 


4a one ef the civilien evistion companies asing the 
Cartiss-Reed Metal Propeller, we felt thet you might be interested 
to have @ report on how this propeller is working out for as. 


Lest September we purchased from you for our Canedien 
Company - ryairchild Aerial Surveys Company (of Canada) Ltd. - one 
of these propellers for use on our Huff Dalend machines. The require- 
ments for a propeller in this work are rather severe inasmuch as this 
machine is operated es # seaplane el] sumer, subjecting the propeller 
to the asual spray conditions encountered with seaplanes, and es « 
land plene flying with wheels or skiis in the winter tims. During 
much of the summer season the machine is away from ite base and, tnere- 
fore, moored out in the open without protection. furthermore, in 
Quebec the temperature differences between winter and sumer ere 
very severe. 


1t was only after very careful flight tests msde by 
the writer personally that the order was placed with you for this 
Curtise-Reed Propeller, and we are very pleased indeed to infors you 
that the results obteined with it have exceeded the gusranteed per- 
formance. 4A great improvement has been effected in the climb of the 
machine when carrying tne hegvy loads which are used in Canada, and 
whereas the wooden propeller formerly used caused excessive vibration 
in the machine, the Curtiss-Reed metal Propeller has been found to 
be remarkably smooth. The results have been so good that our Canadien 
Pilot, av. Kenneth #7. Seanders, describes them es wonderful. 


After over three months’ triel, we are thoroughly oca- 
vinced that the Curtiss-Reed Durslumin Propeller is the best obtein- 
able on account of its qualities of considerebly incressed perforusnse, 
safety, durability, end freedom from deterioration due to climatic 
and other conditions. 


Je are so well pleased with the results obtained thet 
we are plecing with you an order for one more of these propellers 
to be ased on our Huff Deland muschine which we are flying here. 


Made Spe 


Viee President. 











The Curtiss-Reed Duralumin Propeller will _— You similar results 





Our new prices will interest you 





CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


Metal Propeller Department 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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VOL. XVIII 
Munition Makers ? 


‘HERE has been some discussion recently as to whether 
T or not the aireraft industry can properly be classed 
with munition makers. It is a very proper inquiry, as Gov- 
ernment support of an industry for the making of war 
supplies involves one kind of treatment while aiding an 
industry that is trying to develop a new transportation 
vehicle is quite another question. 

Those who are pointing out that the aircraft industry 
should be elassed with the munitions group compare the pro- 
cedure of selling, delivery and “after-interest” with the making 
of guns. They say that an aircraft factory which is organized 
exclusively to manufacture warcraft for the government is 
not aiding in the main problem of aviation—the development 
of commercial air navigation. They point to the advertising 
pages of the aeronautical press as an indication that practi- 
cally no interest is taken by aircraft constructors in products 
manufactured for the government after delivery. In plain 
words it is claimed that so lorg as there is no tendency or 
desire on the part of the industry to establish a good will for 
its product by the methods used by all other businesses it is 
proper to class aircraft manufacturers of this sort with 
wunition makers. 

The weakness of this argument is only apparent to those 
who understand the underlying conditions of aviation. If 
the aircraft factories had attempted to live on commercial 
business they would have all been reduced to hangar factories. 
Government competition in the manufacture and rebuilding 
of aircraft, and the sale of obsolete war equipment for com- 
mercial work have all made the position of: aircraft makers 
difficult in looking forward to a commercial development. 

Naturally, the lack of any attempt to create a good will 
for the products of a factory through advertising by a large 
number of manufacturers is a delicate subject for a publi- 
eation to diseuss. The exceptions to the rule are well known 
and it is only proper to say that these few companies have 
made it possible for aeronautical periodicals to struggle along 
without too severe losses. 

The Republican Party in its platform advocated “the early 
enactment of such legislation and the taking of such steps by 
the Government as will tend to promote commergial aviation.” 
We hope that some plan will be devised to put this pledge 
into definite form. It ean be done by encouraging aircraft 
companies to regard their products as an initial development 
tending toward vehicles of peaceful progress rather than as 
weapons of war. With a new policy in effect in Washington 
and the need for aircraft more urgent, the aircraft industry 
is certain to assume a more definite status. By encouraging 
the principle of proprietary interest in their products by the 
government and promoting a healthy competition, the aircraft 
industry could be removed from any possible taint of the 
munition classification. 
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The Flying Caravan ? 


HE subject of air meets and air races never fails to 

arouse a lively discussion whenever civilian pilots meet 
for a friendly chat. There seems to be a well nigh general 
feeling that the classic type of flying meet—as best exempli- 
fied by the highly successful St. Louis meet—has outlived 
its usefulness for all concerned. This kind of meet chiefly 
answered the purpose of arousing interest in the public with 
regard to flying in general. Now that the public of most 
big cities has seen airplanes of all sorts perform, and begins 
to realize that sane flying is safe, it remains to take the second 
step in its education: that of creating a market for com- 
mercial planes. This object, it is generally agreed by aircraft 
operators, requires a somewhat different public demonstration 
than the classic flying meet. 

The great question is how this object can best be accom- 
plished. Nothing like unanimity exists on the subject, where- 
for AviATION would welcome expressions of opinion from 
its readers. 

The following suggestions in this respect come from a well 
known operator of civil aircraft. Taking the standpoint that 
to sell the public airplanes it is necessary to get into a per- 
sonal contact with prospective purchasers, this pilot suggests 
that instead of holding a big national meet in one city only, 
there should be organized a series of successive meets and 
races which would form an inter-city cireuit. The affair 
would start with the well known “On to X Race” which would 
be followed by a two or three day meet at “X City,” where- 
upon the contestants would fly a race to Y City, spend there 
two days in races and public demonstrations, then push on 
to Z City, and so forth, and finally return to “X City.” There 
should be a large number of prizes for the “On to X Race” 
to attract the greatest possible number of contestants, and 
also prizes for the intercity races and for the whole circuit, 
but, he contends, it is more important to have a large number 
of relatively small cash prizes offered than a few big prizes, 
for so a great many contestants will have a chance to make 
money. He also believes that a portion of each day of the 
meet should be reserved for carrying paying passengers so that 
pilots who did not win any prizes would at least be enabled 
to defray the expense of their competing. 

Finally, he is of the opinion that such a series of meets 
should be organized with the least possible outlay of money: 
instead of expensive grandstands it would be sufficient to let 
the public come right up to the enclosure—as was done in 
St. Louis—of the flying field. Also, during the part of the 
day set aside for flying demonstrations, the public should be 
admitted either free or at a nominal charge to the field, so that 
it could get a close-up impression of the machines for sale. 

This idea of the “flying caravan” is fascinating in many 
respects and deserves careful consideration on the part of the 
Contest Committee of the National Aeronautic Association. 












~The Special Naval Board’s Report 


“Result of Development of Aviation on the Development of the Navy” 


Advocates of aviation as a means of national defense will 
1ead with amazement the “Result of Development of Avi- 
ation on the Development of The Navy” as prepared by the 
Special Board appointed by Secretary Wilbur. 

Iii Séptémber, 1924, the President requested the Secretary 
of the Navy to consider the recent progress in aviation for the 
purpose of recommending a policy with reference to the de- 
velopment and upkeep of the Navy in its various branches, 
i.e., submarines, surface ships and aireraft. The purpose of 
this action was to enable the President, in considering the 
estimates of the Navy, to have the benefit of a thoroughly 
digested naval program which would give consideration to all 
factors which might affect the Navy. 


The Original Recommendations 


The Secretary of the Navy referred the question to a 
special board consisting of seven admirals and the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps. For the purpose of obtaining the 
views of officers of the Navy and Army and of civilian aero- 
nautie authorities and experts, the board held a series of 
daily hearings between Sept. 30, 1924, and Dee. 4, 1924. 
Among the many witnesses heard by the board were the chiefs 
and assistant chiefs of the Air Services of the Army and 
Navy, and many of the distinguished civilian aeronautic 
authorities and representatives of the aircraft industry. 

The special board presented its report on Jan. 17, 1925. 
That report recommended among other things the following 
seven items: 

(a) That the six coal-burning battleships, New York, 
Texas, Wyoming, Arkansas, Utah and Florida be mod- 
ernized, as authorized by Congress, without delay. 

(b) That the seven battleships, New Mexico, Missis- 
sippi, Idaho, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Nevada be modernized, as allowed by the Treaty, as soon 
as possible. 

(ce) That the eight 10,000-ton eruisers, already author- 
ized by Congress, be built without delay. 

(d) That the three remaining fleet submarines, already 
authorized by Congress, be laid down during the fiscal 
year 1927. 

(e) That a progressive and adequate airplane building 
program be authorized to insure to the fleet a complete 
outfit of up-to-date planes, with 50 per cent replacements 
in reserve, as well as the necessary training planes, at a 
total expenditure for the first year of twenty million 
dollars. 

(f) That the completion of the aircraft carriers Lex- 
ington and Saratoga be expedited. 

(g) That an aircraft carrier of about 23,000 tons be 
authorized and laid down without unnecessary delay. 

The carrying out of this program in its entirety would re- 


quire an expenditure of approximately $80,000,000 a year for 
three years. 


The Supplemental Report 


Feeling that an expenditure of that magnitude was not 
warranted at the present time, the President requested a 
further report which should show first, the relative priorities 
of the seven items above set out, and second, the order of 
priorities which the special board would recommend under 
several scales of annual expenditure materially less than that 
required for the complete program. 

On Jan. 31, 1925, the special board presented a supple- 
mental report in which it recommended the following order 
of priority if all seven items were to be included: 

First—That the six coal-burning battleships New York, 
Texas, Wyoming, Arkansas, Utah and Florida be modernized, 
as authorized by Congress, without delay. 

Second—That the completion of the aircraft carriers Lex- 
ington and Saratoga be expedited—including their aircraft. 


Third—That the seven battleships New Mexico, Mississippi, 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, Arizona, Oklahoma and Nevada be mod- 
ernized, as allowed by the Treaty, as soon as possible. 

Fourth—That the eight 10,000-ton cruisers, already author- 
ized by Congress, be built without delay. , 

Fifth—That a progressive and adequate airplane building 
program be authorized to insure to the fleet a complete outfit 
of up-to-date planes, with 50 per cent replacements in rese~ve, 
as well as the necessary training planes, at a total expenditure 
for the first year of twenty million dollars. 

Sizth—That the three-remaining fleet submarines, alre>dy 
authorized by Congress, be laid down during the fiscal year 
1927. 

Seventh—That an aircraft carrier of about 23,000 tons be 
authorized and laid down without unnecessary delay. 

In this supplemental report the special board also made its 
recommendation as to the order of priority which should be 
given these seven items under various three year annual ex- 
penditure programs of less than $80,000,000 each. In order 
to come within the limits of some of the reduced programs, 
the order of priority given above was changed somewhat 
and some items either eliminated or deferred. 


The President’s Recommendations 


After consideration of the original and supplemental re- 
ports the President has forwarded to Congress estimates for 
appropriations which include: 

(1) Modernization of three of the coal-burning battle 
ships. 

(2) Continuation of the construction of the two aircraft 
carriers. 

(3) $3,000,000 for airplanes for the carriers. (This is 
in addition to $1,000,000 for this purpose included in 
the Budget for 1926.) 

(4) Laying down and commencing the construction of 
two 10,000-ton cruisers. 

(5) Commencing the construction of gunboats for patrol 
service on the Yangtze River. 

It will be seen from the President’s action that he did not 
accept the recommendations of the Board in full but made 
severe cuts in the program. 


Report Will Make History 


The report will make history. It will prove to the public 
that the “elder statesmen” of the Navy are not capable of 
either understanding or being entrusted with the air defense 
of the country beyond the shore line. Congress should call 
immediately for a complete investigation of our naval de- 
velopment and demand that the Navy prove the assertions 
made and correct some of the distorted statements in the 
report. 

it is no wonder that the President sent the report back for 
further information. He wanted a report about the future 
possibility of transporting troops under convoy of a fleet, 
which he questioned after the arrival of the Round the World 
Fliers. He has received the assurance from the heads of the 
Navy that navies can still convoy troop ships and protect 
their landing in the face of hostile aircraft attack. Such 
antiquated claims are on a par with many of the other asser- 
tions contained in the report. -— 

Where the report distorts the facts most seriously is in its 
explanation of the bombing tests carried on off the Virginia 
Capes. These are referred to constantly as “attacks” whereas 
the official statements at the time referred to them as “target 
practice” to test all size bombs and accuracy of hitting at 
all altitudes. (Aviation p. 330, Sept. 17, 1923). Once again 
the Navy is deliberately creating a wrong impression of these 
practice shoots. The bombing pilots carried out their mission 
as ordered. While it was distinctly stated that the tests were 
“not intended as a test of the effectiveness of bombs against . 
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battleships” (p. 331 Aviation Sept. 17, 1923) the report 
makes that point its whole contention, though it does have to 
admit that aireraft bombing is the most accurate of all forms 
of attack. 


Tests with Battleship Washington 


Yor the first time the public can learn how the $25,000,000 
bat‘leship Washington was used as a test target. Only three 
bo:.bs and two torpedoes were used and these were placed 
in ‘he water alongside the ship. The bombs were only of 
20(0 lb., whereas 4000 lb. will be carried by airplanes in 


futvre wars. The climax of credulity is reached when it is 
assited that if after each shot a repair party could have 
use i “wooden plugs and wedges” the Washington could have 


bec. kept on an even keel. Such a statement coming from 
res onsible officers is worthy of the severest comment. Re- 
poris of the sinking of the Washington were issued for several 
da\ « and yet the report says that she was sunk “two and three 
qu: ter hours from the time the guns opened fire.” 


it the most significant fact is that nowhere is the battle- 
shi» referred to as the “backbone of the fleet”. This con- 
ces.ion to publie opinion is real. Gas attack on battleships 
is siven its proper value as a “serious menace”, but the 
smoke sereens that can blind a fleet are dismissed in four 
li.s. Night attacks on anchored fleets by aircraft using 
flu: es are to be warded off by using “star shells” and anti 
air raft guns. The weakness of fleets is shown by the state- 
mot that it is 5000 mi. from New York to San Francisco by 
waier while Lieutenant Maughan linked the two cities in a 
fli-ht made between dawn to dusk. The statement that our 
overseas possessions ean only be defended by fleets entirely 
overlooks the eoast defense possibilities of aircraft. 

This report will have the effect of making the public de- 
mand an unprejudiced inquiry into the whole subject of 
national defense. It will not be satisfied with explanations 
aud one sided reports. When the truth is finally known and 
some national air policy devised then and .then only can the 
country rest easily. 

The eonelusions of the board, as well as the framework of 
the report on which they were based, have an important 
bearing in the controversy now raging between proponents 
and opponents of a united air service, advocated by Brigadier 
General Mitchell, and are caleulated to add fuel to the dis- 
cussion of the relative value of battleships and aircraft. 


Gen. Mitchell’s Views Disputed 


General Mitchell has contended that the battleship is an 
obsolete weapon. The report challenges this view and insists 
that the bombing tests conducted by General Mitchell not 
only failed to demonstrate the uselessness of the battleship 
but, on the contrary, proved the necessity of the battleship 
as the backbone of naval defense and that the recent tests 
with the Washington afforded conclusive proof of the ability 
of the modern dreadnought to stand up against aircraft 
bombing attacks. 


The board asserts that “the latest battleships can with- 
stand any probable attack from aircraft and submarines.” 

The three most important elements of sea power are de- 
clared to be a powerful and efficient navy, properly equipped 
and defended bases, and an adequate merchant marine, and 
the mission of the navy is stated to be to “support the na- 
tional policies and guard the national interests in all parts 
ot the world.” This cannot be done by aircraft alone, the 
board insists, and it would be a serious mistake not to main- 
tain the American Navy in sufficent strength to support its 
policies and commerce and guard its continental and overseas 
possessions. 

“Its influence on naval warfare undoubtedly will increase 
in the future but the prediction that it will assume paramount 
iimportanee in sea warfare will not be realized,” states the 
‘port in reference to aviation. “The airplane is inherently 
imited in performance by physical laws. The airship has 
some valuable characteristics, but due to great vulnerability, 
s of doubtful value in war. Aircraft cannot operate from 


| 

tcrntory that is not controlled by the military or naval forces 
6: their own country. Airplanes cannot occupy territory nor 
cn they exercise control of the sea.” ’ 
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Aviation has taken its place as an element “of the fleet” 
and cannot be separated “from” it, the board maintains. 

“The battleship of the future can be so designed as to 
distribution of her armor on decks and sides, and as to in- 
terior subdivision, that she will not be subject to fatal damage 
from the air. It cannot be said, therefore, that air attack 
has rendered the battleship obsolete.” 


The board opposes the creation of a united air service and 
advises the President that the assumption is “fallacious” that 
because the Army operates on land and the Navy on sea, an 
air foree can operate independently of either.” 


The report maintains that aircraft cannot operate from ter- 
ritory, land or sea, not controlled by military or naval forces 
and that there is “but one sure way” in which a populous 
country ean be forced to submit to the will of its enemy— 
that is by invasion and occupation. 


Attacks on Battleships 


The report analyzing air attacks on battleships points out 
how a battleship is constructed for defense against aerial 
attack as well as against fire from other ships, and how it 
can remain in action despite hits from above. 


“Everything about a battleship necessary to her remaining 
afloat to enable her to move and to fire her guns is either 
behind armor or buried below water. The huge structure 
that is built above and around the armor and which gives us 
our visual impression of a battleship can all be demolished 
and we still have the primary attributes for which she was 
designed—still in existence and still capable of continuing the 
battle. Of course, a bomb might destroy a turret and that 
would leave us but 75 per cent of the main battery. The 
smokestack may be shot away, with the result that the work 
ot some of the guns would be impeded by smoke, but the 
boilers would function as before. The masts may be cut 
away, to the detriment of the fire-control and communications, 
but we could stiil control the fire, less effectively to be sure, 
but with a considerable degree of success. 


“The board dwells upon these points because photographs 
have been published which show the fearful wreckage wrought 
by bombs dropped on battleships, and which leave in the 
minds of the public the impression that the ship is a helpless 
hulk as a consequence of the bombardment.” 


Anti-Aircraft Defense 


The report states that the navy has anti-aircraft guns which 
fire 13-lb. projectiles to a height of 24,000 ft., while the new 
anti-aircraft 5-in. gun fires 50-lb. projectiles to a height of 
28,500 ft. Each of these guns fires about fourteen times a 
minute, so that a battery of eight will deliver 112 shots at 
an airplane attack every minute, or nearly two a second. 
These guns are supplemented by numerous machine guns each 
firing 400 half-inch projectiles a minute to a height of 8,000 ft. 

Using World War records as evidence, the report finds that 
where the anti-aireraft defense was efficient, the “aeronaut” 
was reluctant to attack at heights of less than 12,000 or 14,000 
ft. While the airplane has improved, so has anti-aircraft 
defense. The report goes on, saying: 

“There has been sufficient target practice at towed aerial 
targets in the fleet to enable us to form a fairly correct es- 
timate of the chance of hitting an airplane with our larger 
anti-aircraft guns. The target consists of a sleeve of some 
suitable fabric, 14 ft. in length with a diameter of 54 in. at 
its forward end tapering to 44 in. This presents a projected 
target-area of about 50 sq. ft., much less of course than any 
presentation that a bombing plane would afford. The height 
of the target is about 4,500 ft., and it shares all of the move- 
ment of the plane that tows it. 


“The target records show that in not less than 75 per cent 
of these practices, the target is struck with one or more shell 
fragments and after is shot away entirely. It has been held 
by many that the best defense against aircraft is other air- 
craft, but the board believes that in defending a battleship 
against air attack, the anti-aireraft gun, which is always ready 
for use, probably ‘holds first place, and as it improves in de- 
sign and skill in use, it will in the end be found quite sufficient 
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to insure reasonable security to a ship against bombing 
attacks. 


“The British conducted an experiment with the Agamemnon 
in July, 1924, which simulated war conditions as closely as 
possible. The ship was under way and its movements were 
directed by radio. One hundred and fourteen bombs were 
dropped at heights varying between 5,000 and 12,000 ft.; not 
a single hit was made.” 

Next in the report comes the hitherto undisclosed details 
of the sinking of the battleship Washington, contained in the 
following paragraphs: 


Details of Sinking of Washington 


“The latest bombing experiment was conducted by the Navy, 
and the uncompleted battleship Washington was employed as 
the target. Strictly speaking, the Washington was not a tar- 
get, but a hull embodying the latest ideas of underwater con- 
struction upon which was measured the destructive effect of 
both torpedo and bomb explosions, by actually placing the 
explosive charges at such points of submergence as would 
test the resistance of the hull. 

“Five bombs were exploded; three of these contained 1,000 
lb. of explosive each and were detonated under water at the 
most effective depths and at distances from the ship’s side 
well within the zone surrounding the ship which had hereto- 
fore been claimed as an area in which similar explosions 
would destroy a ship. Two charges, each amounting to the 
largest now carried by torpedoes, were detonated in contact 
with the hull, thirteen feet below the waterline. 


Results of Tests 


“After all five tests members of the board were able to get 
to inner bottom of ship and make all inspections necessary 
or desired. 


“At the end of these five explosive tests, and after riding 
out a gale of wind for three days, the ships could have been 
towed to port. 


“Had a repair party immediately after each explosion, 
used wooden plugs and wedges to stop minor leaks, the ship 
without the use of pumps, would have remained practically 
on an even keel. A ship in commission would have had no 
trouble in making port under her own steam after the five 
explosions. 

“There would have been few injuries and practically no loss 
of life, exeept from water thrown on weather decks by the 
explosions. 

“A test of the ability of the protective decks to keep out 
armor-piereing missiles dropped from airplanes was made. 
A fourteen-inch shell weighing 1,440 lb. was dropped from 
a height of 4,000 ft. point downward on the thick armored 
deck. It failed to penerate the deck, but the result of the 
impact showed that such projectiles dropped from heights 
quite within those attained by airplanes would have gone 
through. This danger to a battleship must be met by thicker 
decks. It should be noted that, notwithstanding the low 
ceiling at which the projectile was dropped, one plane 
made eight attempts to deliver its blow and finally dropped 
a bomb which missed, the other plane made three aiming 
flights, then dropped a bomb on the fourth and made a hit. 


“After suffering the explosion of three underwater bombs 
of the largest size and two torpedo explosions also of the 
largest size directly against the hull, with no repair of leaks 
and no pumps going, the Washington remained afloat four 
days and was finally sunk by fourteen hits of 14-in. shell 
fired at very oblique impacts to obtain data with respect to 
penetration of armor. The ship sunk two and three-quarter 
. hours from the time the guns opened fire. 

“The Chief of the Army Air Service has proposed to double 
the weight of the bomb as a means of turning the seale the 
other way; that is, to drop bombs weighing 4,000 Ib. instead 
of the heaviest practical ones today, namely those of 2,000 Ib. 
weight. This proposed solution of the difficulty requires 
analvsis. As a matter of established fact, doubling the ex- 
plosive charge only increases its pressure effect by 40 per 
cent instead of 100 per cent, as might be supposed. Moreover, 
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the bombers of today using a supercharger can attain a ceil. 
ing of only 8,000 ft. when carrying a 2,000-lb. bomb. 

“If the bomb is doubled in weight, the maximum ceiling or 
height attainable must again be reduced to one in which the 
bomber is very apt to come to grief from anti-aircraft fire, 
The total weight of bombs plus gasoline that can be carried 
by the bomber amounts to 4,000 lb., and any increase of the 
weight of the bomb above 2,000 lb. must réduce the amount 
of gasoline that can be carried by the amount of such increase, 
If the increase is material in amount, the radius of the bomber, 
already meager, will be curtailed to such an extent as to 
seriously hamper its activities. In order to avoid this con- 
tingeney, the bomber must be entirely remodeled to a larger 
seale. This is a new and big problem, a solution of which 
may or may not be found.” 


Recommendations as to Aircraft 


The report makes the following recommendations as to 
aireraft : 

Aircraft Carriers—Maintain at the strength allowed by 
treaty. 

Aireraft—Maintain in numbers, in performance and in per- 
sonnel as required to insure a 5-5-3 ratio in naval air strength. 

That a progressive and adequate airplane building program 
be authorized to insure to the fleet a complete outfit of up- 
to-date planes, with 50 per cent replacements in reserve, as 
well as the necessary training planes, at a total expenditure 
for the first vear of $20,000,000. 

That the completion of the aircraft carriers Lexington and 
Saratoga be expedited. 

That an aireraft carrier of about 23,000 tons be authorized 
and laid down without unnecessary delay. 

Some statements of the report, selected at random, follow: 

“The Navy is universally reeognized as the first line of 
defense for our home territory.” 

“The mission of the fleet in war is to gain control of the 
sea and deny such control to the enemy. It also allows a 
belligerent to transport troops for the purpose of reinforcing 
his distant possessions or to undertake military operations 
overseas. Control of the sea may then be made use of to 
destroy the enemy’s sea communications or to invade his 
territory.” 

“Aireraft did not exercise any serious influence upon the 
conduct of the war at sea, but their efficiency in naval war- 
fare will undoubtedly increase. It has been predicted that 
the future battles of the world will be fought in the air, but 
at present this forecast appears fanciful.” 

“Tt has been claimed that an air force may obtain a decision, 
that is, win a war, by bombing raids into the enemy country on 
cuch a seale as to entirely paralyze that country’s industrial 
life. This is the maximum performance claimed for such a 
foree. The Board is unable to accept this claim and believes 
that such a campaign would not be successful against a de- 
termined and high spirited people. Therefore it would be 
ilegical to elevate a foree of such limited offensive qualities 
to the importance of a separate service.” 

“Should the aerial bomb earried by aireraft ever prove so 
efficient as to render the present type of battleship as vul- 
nerable to attack as is claimed by some enthusiastic supporters 
of aeronautics, then that type would have to undergo exten- 
sive modifications. It appears certain, however, that some 
form of surface battleship must survive.” 

“Fortunately we are helped just now by a great war brought 
to a close quite recently, in which every weapon we have 
today was used extensively. The gun, the torpedo, the air- 
plane and airship with their bombs, all had their chance.” 

“We have testimony that where the anti-aircraft defense 
was efficient in the World War, the aeronaut was reluctant 
to attack at heights of less than twelve or fourteen thousand 
feet. The airplane has improved since then, of course, but 
so has the anti-aircraft defense. If its threat was sufficient 
to deter the aeronaut as stated above, we may fairly assume 
that the attacking height will not be less today. There will 


be found now and then some daring spirit who will risk his 
life in an attack at half that height, or even less when the 
prize at stake is a battleship but the inereased risk to his 
person is shared by the enterprise.” 
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Establishment of a four-day through-going air mail service 
between Franee and the Argentine Republic, is scheduled by 
the Latécoére Air Lines for 1928. 


An Ambitious Project 


This ambitious project of linking the three continents of 
Europe, Afriea and America with an air line of 7700 mi. 
leneth had its inception in September, 1918, when M. Pierre 
Lat‘coeére submitted his plan to the French government for its 
aproval. He does not appear to have been unduly hampered 
by “red tape”’—or else, what seems more probable, he knew 
how to eut through it—for on Dee. 25, 1918, six weeks after 
the Armistice, the Latécoére Company started operation of its 
initial line, from Toulouse to Barcelona, Spain. By the fol- 
lowing Mareh the line had been pushed as far as Casablanca, 
Moroceo, and on Sept. 1, 1919, a regular air mail service was 
inaugurated. This was at first bi-weekly, then it became 
three-weekly, and finally it was made daily. The advantages 
this air line would render to France and Morocco were ap- 
parent at onee. While a letter sent by the maritime mail 
service takes from four to six days in the summer and from 
six to ten days in the winter, the air mail only requires 36 
hr. elapsed time in the summer and two or three days in the 
winter. 

Onee the skeptics became convinced that the air mail funec- 
tioned regularly and was dependable, progression of its traffic 
went forward with leaps and bounds, as may be seen from the 
following table which gives the number of letters carried by 
the Latéeoére Company since the beginning of its Moroccan 
service : 





gg MOTT PLC OE TC OTL Teer Te 9,124 letters 
RE CO EE PE oe ee ee 182,061 
I ear eee ey Senne 327,805 
eR Ee eee 1,407,352 
ne eR er a mre are 2,958,312 
SURG £90 OO OOD iso ssceencones 3,222,312 


A Successful Air Mail Service 


These figures are without a parallel in Europe, where the 
bulk of the air traffie consists of passengers and merchandise, 
and mail is carried only in extremely small quantities— 
indeed, they can only be eémpared with the figures of the 
U. S. Air Mail Service. The fact that there are only about 
60,000 Europeans in Morocco makes these figures all the more 
remarkable and it is easy to believe the claim of the Latéecoére 
Company that two-thirds of the first class mail between 
France and Morocco is now earried by airplane. 


However, this small white population would naturally put 
an ultimate limit to the expansion of the Franco-Morocco 
air mail; in fact, reference to the number of letters carried 
in 1923 and 1924 would seem to indicate that the saturation 
point is not so far off. The passenger traffic—2380 in 1923— 
is not important enough to materially increase the company’s 
revenues and it should be noted that for every pound of pay 
load an air line derives a much greater revenue from mail 
and merchandise than from passengers. Considering trans- 
portation costs, the passenger’s weight and the space required 
for his comfort are out of all proportion to the weight and 
bulk of letter mail. This axiom applies equally well to all 
high speed transportation, but curiously enough it seems to 
have been totally overlooked by the majority of European air 
lines, judging by the ludricous amounts of mail they carry in 
contrast with the Latécoére. 


Pushing Beyond Morocco 


Having practically drained the mail resources of Morocco, 
this company is now preparing a further expansion south- 
ward in aeceordance with its program of linking up France 
with Brazil and the Argentine by means of a through-going 
air line. This year it is proposed to extend the Toulouse- 
Casablanea airway to Dakar, French Senegal, and to organize 


French Air Expansion in South America 


By LADISLAS p’ORCY 


an air mail service between Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. 
Dakar is Africa’s westernmost cable and radio station and a 
port of call for the mail steamers bound from Europe to 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine. The present average 
time of transit between Paris and Buenos Aires is twenty-one 
days; by using the air line from Toulouse to Dakar, thence 
the mail steamer to Rio de Janeiro, and from there once more 
the air line to Buenos Aires, letters will only take thirteen 
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Map showing proposed France to South America air line, the route of 
the French Central African flight expedition (see p. 247) and the 


Belgian airway in the Congo colony 


days—a clear saving of eight days over present communi- 
eations. If it is considered that the total mail load carried 
on this route amounts to about 2000 tons per year, it is easy 
to see the economic possibilites this route offers to air trans- 
port. In fact, M. Latécoére is quoted to the effect that when 
the through-going air line will be in full operation, it will 
not only be able to exist without any subsidy whatever but 
also make a handsome profit. 


Paris-Buenos Aires in 13 Days 


The thirteen-day mail schedule between Paris and Buenos 
Aires will, it is believed, come into being this year. The 
ground organization of the Casablanca Dakar stretch was 
completed about a year ago; an experimental flight was made 
over that route by three planes last May, and a French gov- 
ernment subsidy is provided for in this year’s civil air 
estimates. 

Information regarding the Rio de Janeiro-Buenos Aires 
airway is less specific. A Latécoére mission headed by Prince 
Charles Murat, president of the Aero Club of Morocco, is now 
in South America making final arrangements with the govern- 
ments interested and studying the ground organization of the 
proposed airway. Another of the mission’s objects is ap- 
parently to bring Brazil, Urnguav and the Argentine into 
the International Air Navigation Convention; in the case of 
Uruguay the Frenchmen have already succeeded in doing so, 
for that country recently ratified the Convention. Brazil 
is a signatory to it, but has not ratified it as yet, while the 
Argentine Republic has so far shown little inclination to 
adhere. 


Meanwhile, to give the three countries a foretaste of what 
an air mail line would mean to their communications, three 
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Bréguet-Latécoére mail planes which the mission took along, 
flew on Jan. 14, last, from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos Aires, 
covering the 1380 mi. distance in 14 hr. The machines left 
Rio at 3 a. m., and after stopping en route for fuel reached 
Montevideo at 3 p. m., and Buenos Aires at 5 p. m They 
carried messages from the President of Brazil to the Presi- 
dents of Uruguay and the Argentine, outlining the important 
role air transportation will play in the economic development 
of the respective countries. As this was the first time the 
three South American capitals had been linked in a single 
day’s flight, the French airmen received a rousing welcome at 
the different stopping places and it is believed that their 
achievement will materially accelerate a final agreement be- 
tween the parties interested. So far the principal competition 
the French have met has come from the Junkers Company 
which also has a mission in South America and which has 
carried out various demonstration flights. 

The accompanying map—whih is reproduced by courtesy 
of Flight—shows the general nature of the proposed airway 
from France to South America. It will be seen that the route 
is a comparatively straight line, and that it follows, from 
Toulouse, the coasts of Spain, Morocco, and West Africa, with 
only a small stretch of sea to cross (at Gibraltar) before it 
reaches Dakar. There the real difficulties begin, however. 
The air line distance from Dakar. to Pernambuco, 1860 mi., 
seems at first sight a serious stumbling block for heavier-than- 
air craft of the types now constructed. However, the provi- 
dential existence of a few islands, not shown on this map, 
will permit to reduce the longest oversea route to 950 mi., as 
will be seen from the following table: 


DISTANCES OF FRANCE-SOUTH AMERICA AIRWAY 





re, ks cia ckihwee Oda eR eneeerateaeenenwan 1,150 mi. 
tne enh eae ewe HAO Ee ROS 6d w ene need 1,770 
EPeereeee «CCD FONE TRIMMER) cccccccccccccceccecesces 410 
Pe SP 6b4 ecto be thi essedacaserdeeekekoneane 950 
Re” Ee ee ee 450 
SD EE, OED cc kcccacéeneeaeed &6000000%6 240 
po EE re ee rere ‘onevease 1,33 
ee ee I Sn is cee we ewe d tacae bale was eee 1,380 
I. “sans. ih pit ets Canora Os te ts dda dc ch “eda ahs he dom a ee 7,680 mi. 


The Cape Verde Islands are due west of Dakar, while the 
islands of St. Paul and Fernando da Noronha are situated 
roughly northeast of Natal, on a direct line to the Cape Verde 
Islands. Natal is north of Pernambuco. While the Cape 
Verde Islands and Noronha afford good anchorage to sea- 
planes, St. Paul Rock, as its name indicates, is a small, flat 
rocky island which does not afford the slightest protection to 
either seaplanes or ships, and which is awash most of the time. 


It may be remembered that when Captain Cabral and 
Admiral Coutinho crossed the Atlantic from Lisbon to Rio 
de Janeiro, in 1922, they lost off St. Paul two seaplanes in 
succession—the one originally used for flying there and a 
second plane which had been lowered into the sea by a trans- 
port and which broke up before the airmen could get under- 
way. It was on a third seaplane that they completed their 
great flight. 


Floating Harbors Projected 


As an alternative to the building of a well protected sea- 
plane harbor at St. Paul, the expense of which may prove 
extremely high, it has been proposed to build two huge 
floating harbors and to keep them stationed midway between 
the Cape Verde Islands and Noronha. These “floating 
islands” would be shaped like a horseshoe and be equipped 
with propelling machinery for keeping them in a given po- 
sition. This would obviate the necessity of anchoring them 
to the ocean bed and it would also allow to maneuver them 
in such a way that an aireraft could always land into the 
wind. The stretch of water on which the planes would land 
would be protected by the arms of the horseshoe. The floating 
harbor would chiefly be a fuel and repair depot, but it would 
also provide shelter to air liners in ease of very bad storms 
and enable the passengers to stretch their legs. It may be 
remembered that a similar suggestion for a North Atlantic 
air service was described in detail in AviaTion a couple of 
years ago. 


The engineering department of the Latécoére Company, which 
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produced the air liners recently described in these columns, 
is reported as devoting, since the first of this year, its energy 
to the development of a large multi-engined flying boat en- 
dowed with seagoing qualities for the crossing of the South 
Atlantic. The problems involved are numerous and difficult 
of solution, chiefly because of the large amount of fuel that 
must be carried to afford a good margin of safety, to which 
must be added the weight represented by a crew of at least 
three men and, last but not least, the pay load. ‘ 

In the meantime, the Latécoére has purchased two “ast, 
oil-burning steamers which will be placed in service between 
Dakar and Pernambuco to carry the air mail until the acrial 
crossing of the South Atlantic becomes possible. These ail 
steamers and the extension of the South American airway 
from Rio de Janeiro to Pernambuco will reduce the tine of 
transit from Paris to Buenos Aires to nine and a half days 
as against twenty-one via railroad and steamer. When aid if 
the big seagoing flying boats are put into commission the ‘ime 
of transit will only take 95 hr., or less than four days. [his 
schedule involves flying by night as well as by day. 


The Latecoere Equipment 


According to a statement of the company, this through- 
going service will require a fleet of 200 single-engined ]:nd- 
planes and forty multi-engined flying boats. The present air 
fleet of the Latécoére Company consists of 130 land and sea 
planes, in service, repair or reserve, with a personne! of 
fifty pilots and 500 other airmen, such as mechanics, radio 
operators, pigeon despatchers, ete. 

The chief type of mail plane now used by the company is 
a converted Bréguet-14 observation plane with 300 hp. Renault 
engine—a ship which a good many American war time pilots 
are familiar with. This equipment, which is purchased from 
the French war surplus stocks, is minutely gone over in the 
Latécoére factory before it is issued to the air line. The 
power plant too, is subjected to close scrutiny and, as a result 
of extended experience, reinforeed parts are substituted on 
each engine for certain parts issued by the engine manu- 
facturer before they are block tested. The engines are then 
dissembled again to note wear, and are definitely issued to the 
air line only after this examination. All motors receive a top 
overhaul after 50 hr. running, and after 80-100 hr. they are 
completely overhauled or rebuilt, as the case may be. While 
admitting that this procedure is very expensive, the company 
states that only in this manner has it been found possible to 
reduce the percentage of foreed landings due to engine failure 
to a negligible minimum. 

The mail planes are assigned to different sections of the 
airway according to their age following a system of rotation 
whereby the brand new ships are sent to the section farthest 
removed from the chief repair depot, at Toulouse. As the 
ship gets older, it is transferred to nearer and nearer sections, 
until it finishes its temporary career between overhauls on 
the “home stretch” between Barcelona and Toulouse. It 
would be interesting to know whether each pilot has a per- 
sonal ship assigned to him, as is the easé in the U. S. Air 
Mail Service, for in that ease the pilots would come to know 
every section of the airway instead of being familiar with 
one or two only. 

On the sea route from Alicante (Spain) to Oran (Algeria) 
the company uses Lioré-Olivier twin-engined flying boats 
fitted with 150 hp. Hispano-Suiza engines. This route, wiich 
serves local needs, can be used in connection with the Oran- 
Casablanea route as a switch line when the weather is very 
bad in the straits of Gibraltar. 


Probability that the Latécoére airway to the Argentine will 
before long be extended across the Andes mountains to San- 
tiago, the capital of Chile, is forecast in last minute informa- 
tion from France. It is stated that the President of Ciuile 
signed on Dee. 14, last, a deeree granting a French-Chilean 
air transport company a twelve-year monopoly to run ai alr 
line from Santiago to Buenos Aires. The moving spirit of 
this new company, which had to overcome considerable com- 
petition on the part of Junkers representatives, is the French 
pilot Deckert who spent sometime doing exhibition fligints in 
the United States and later organized a military flying sciiool 
in Bolivia. 
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Government Bids and Contracts 


Airplane Instruments 

Under bids opened Nov. 24, cir. CAS 20, by the Chief of Air Service, 
t. S. Army, Washington, the contract for airplane instruments has been 

arded to the Pioneer Instrument Co., Brooklyn, for: Item 1, 250 single 
hroat Venturi pilot tube assemblies, ‘36. 80; 53, 50 air speed pilot in- 
jicators, static type, $48; 55, 100 air speed indicators and pilots, $82; 
100 engine gage units, $54; 59, 100 aircraft aitimeters, $60.95; 60, 
150 oi! pressure gages, $4.75; 57, 100 aircraft chronometric tachometers 
celed; bought in open market. 
I'he bid of Ricker Instrument Co., 1919 Fairmont F rors Philadelphia, 
hus been accepted by the Chief of Air Service, U. S. Army, Washington, 
- 100 aircraft inclinometers at $6.50 each, under cir. CAS-72, bids for 

ch were opened Jan. 19. 
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Combat Material 


‘The following awards have been made by the Chief of Air Service, 
Ss. Army, Washington, for aircraft combat material, under cir. CAS-47, 
t for which were opened Dec. 8: 
3id 1. C. H. Cowdray Machine Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Superior Die, Tool & Machine Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
_ Universal Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Il. 
G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eberhart Steel Products Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Curtiss Screw Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘tem 2. 500 safety handle clevises, 30c bid 1. 

a. Alt. 946 handle assemblies, bomb release, 98c, bid 2. 

a. Alt. 761 handle assemblies, $4.90, bid 3. 

40 sets installation parts for A-3 bomb racks, Ny 80, bid 4. 

» 75 installation parts for type B-3 racks, $60, bid 5 

.0. 50 installation parts for type C-3 bomb racks, 940, bid 4. 

ile. Alt. 704 external bomb racks, type A-3 assembly, $98.45, bid. 6. 

i2. 100 external bomb racks, type B-3 assembly, $85, bid 5. 

14. 150 fork rod assemblies, emergency bomb release, $2.65, bid 4. 

200 internal bomb racks, ~— bid 1. 

10 internal bomb racks, $5, d 

10 internal bomb rack Pom Tang $1.988, bid 6. 

10 internal bomb racks, 50c, bid 5. 

200 internal bomb racks, 4c, bid 6. 

20 internal bomb racks, 75c. bid 5. 

300 internal bomb racks, 2.34c, bid 6. 

. 200 gages, internal bomb rack, $1.80, bid 2. 

. 500 safety handle turnbuckle assemblies, 97c, do. 
. 2,000 nut locks, 1.38¢c, hid 7. 

. 1,000 clips, Bowdenite casing, single, 13.01c, bid 6. 
1,000 do, double, 13,13c, do. 

1,500 bomb release handles, triple, 10.6c, do. 

. 400 clevises, 29.3c, do. 

. 30 tee rails, type S-4, $16.53, do. 

. 20 do, type &5, $19.50, bid. 4. 

2. 19 do, type 86, $21.05, bid 5. 

120 hooks and cables, $2.10, bid 4. 

39. 80 cases, packing, $17.25, do. 

. 3,000 bolts,-gun control, Nelson, 1.8c, bid 7. 

12. 2,000 bomb shackle trigger springs, 15c, bid 5. 

65. 200 bomb release handles, $94, do. 

The following awards have been made by the Chief of Air Service, 
U. S. Army, Washington, for combat material under cir. CAS 70, bids 
for which were opened Jan. 19: 

Rock Island Arsenal, item 2, remodeling 115 Lewis accessory assemblies 
into Lewis donble gun yoke assembly, $13; 7, 30 bomb hoist assemblies, 
$309; 33, 40 beam assemblies, bomb hoist main, $24,95; 35, 120 bomb 
hoist thrust washer, steel, 50c; 36, 240 bronze do, 40c; 37, 80 bomb 
hoist control handle extension assemblies, $2.45; 38, 80 bomb hoist control 
handle extension assemblies, $2.50. 
am Steel Products Co., item 3, 230 release handle assemblies, 

1.29. 
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Lenses ard Photo Equipment 

The following awards have been made by the Chief of Air Service, U. 8. 
Army, Washington, for lenses and photo equipment, bids for which were 
opened Dec. 22, under cir CAS 55: 

Fair*hili Aerial Camera Corp., 136 W. 52d St., New York city, item 
47, 10 K-1 printing machine assemblies, $250; 72, 60 switches for do, 60c 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., item 21, 50 printing machine 
diffusing glass, $1.30; 22, 30 glass, transforming, printer accessories, 
diffusing, $1.34; 23, 60 bots ground glass, 40c; 48, 20 film developing 
machine apron assemblies, $95.63; 49, 25 film developing machine apron 
reel assemblies, $63.75; 60, 60 developing tank cover gasket film develop- 
ing machines, $3.10; 80, 50 condensing lens restitutional printer, $2.72. 


Lubricating Oils 

Under bids opened Jan. 5, cir. CAS 67, by the Chief of Air Service, 
4 ©. Army, Washington, for lubricating oils, the following awards have 
een made: 

Sherwood Bros., Inc., Baltimore, item la, 38.75c; 1b, 39.5c; 2a, 42.75c; 
2b, 43.75c; 6, 42.5¢; 7, 42.5¢; 12a, 39.75c; 12b, 40.75c; 14a, 39.5c; 
14b, 40.5¢; 15a, 38.75¢; 15b, 39.75¢c; 16, 44.75c; 19, 43¢c. 

Skelly Oil Co., Eldorado, Kans., item 3, 38.7c; 5a, 35.1c; 5b, 37.1c; 
8a, 36.3¢; 8b, 38.3c; 9, 43.8¢; 10a, 35.3c; 10b, 37.3c; 11, 38.7c; 13a, 
36.9¢; 13b, 38.9c; 18a, 36.2c; 18b, 38.2c; 20, 38.7¢c; 21a, 35c; 21b, 
37c; 23a, 36.8¢c. 

White Star Refiining Co., Detroit, item ‘ 41.7c; 22a, 40.5c; 23b, 37.5c. 

Geo. C. Peterson Co., 208 8. La Salle St. , Chicago, item 17, 39.5c. 
Standard Oil Co. of ‘Indiana, Chicago, item 22b, 38.1c. 


Cotton Tape 
The bid of J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., 2224 W. 9th St., Philadelphia, 
hss been accepted by the Chief of Air Service,.U. S. Army, Washington, 
for 200,000 yd. cotton serving tape at 82c under cir. CAS 65, bids for 
which were opened Jan. 5 


Storage Batteries 
The bid of the Cincinnati Sterage Battery Co., Cleveland, $22 each, 
hes heen accepted for 20 storage batteries under cir. CAS 69, opened 
n. 19 by the Chief of Air Services, U. 8S. Army. 
vhe bid of John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., N. J., has heen ac- 


Trenton 
cepted for 20,000 ft. catJes 7x7 flexible steel at $1. 55 Cc ft., for the Air 
Service, U. 8 Army, bids opened Jan. 20, cir. 76. 
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Gasoline 

Under bids opened Jan. 9, cir. 31, by the Engineering Division, Air 
Service, McCcok Field, Dayton, Ohio, the contract for furnishing gas>line, 
etc., has been awarded to Standard Oil Co., Dayton, Ohio, 5,642 gal. 
fascline at 13c, and 62 gal. kerosene at 13c. 

The following awards have been made by the San Antonio Air Inter- 
mediate Depot, Tex., for gascline, under cir, 5, bids cpened Jan. 12: 

Kehn Oil Co., San Antonio, Tex., 7,000 gal. gasoline, 9.25c. 

Gulf Refining Co., San Antonio, Tex., 350 gal. heavy Iubricating oil, 42>. 

Ergine Controls 


Circular CAS-74, bids for which were opened Jan. 20 by the Chief of 
Air Service, U. S. Army, has been awarded to Avon Tool & Machine Co.. 
Dayton, Ohio, item 1, 50 generator control box and panel assemblies, 
$74.75; 22, 100 cut-off switch assemblies, $10.20; 23, 100 on and off 


do, $2.45. 
Navy Propeller Award 


Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been awarded by the 
Navy Dept. a contract for 50 aircraft propellers, at $78 ea. 


Army Airplane Bids 


The Engineering Division, Air Service, McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, 
will open bids March 11, cir. 21, for construction of airplane, preliminary 
drawings, 1 test tunnel, etc. 


Germany to Train 2000 Pilots 


It is known that Germany is doing everything in her power 
to rebuild, under the guise of civil flying, that air power of 
which she was deprived by the peace treaty of Versailles. 
Just now active propaganda is being made of the “Nine 
Rules” laid down by the Interallied Aeronautic Control Com- 
mission which limits the performance of German civil aircraft 
so they may not be camouflaged military aircraft. As, under 
the terms of the peace treaty, Germany on Jan. 1, 1925, re- 
acquired full liberty of action in aeronautical matters save 
for the Nine Rules, she is endeavoring to have them abrogated 
or considerably modified, at any rate, by using reprisals 
against Allied civil aireraft. Already two years ago Germany 
decided to seize every French air liner that would have a 
forced landing in Germany, as a result of which fifteen ships 
of the Franco-Roumanian Air Line have so far been con- 
fiseated. British aireraft were for a time given preferential 
treatment in the hope that England would exert its influence 
with France to lift the restrictions of the peace treaty, a 
surmise which does not seem to have been entirely unfounded 
judging by the tone of some English aeronautic publications 
in dealing with this subject. As a result English air liners 
were permitted to operate between Berlin and London, but 
now Germany has abrogated this understanding and threatens 
to seize any Allied aircraft which does not conform to the 
Nine Rules. 

While this wrangle is going on, news comes that one of the 
most important German aeronautic associations, the Deutscher 
Flugsport, has launched upon an ambitious program to re- 
build German air power by the training of 2000 pilots within 
the next two years. The reason given for this sudden activity 
which does not seem justified by the present development of 
German commercial aviation is to spread “airmindedness” 
among the German youth. As four-fifths of the flying pupils 
will be recruited from among the nationalistic and militaristic 
associations which exist allegedly for the furtherance of 
athletics (40 per cent from the Wehrkeiskommandos, or 
“defense ecmmands,” 20 per cent from the Stahlhelm and 10 
per cent each from the Bismarkbund and the Jung Deutscher 
Orden), while only one-fifth of the pupils will be accepted on 
a paying basis, it will be seen that particular attention is paid 
to the political affiliations of the future pilots. 

The instruction of the “well thinking” pupils will be paid 
for in part by the German government, which will grant each 
flying school an annual subsidy of from 80,000 to 120,000 
gold marks, and in part by commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and patriotic associations. Instructors will be chosen among 
former war pilots. Three kinds of pilots certificates will be 
issued by these schools: the first will cover primary flying, 
the second, advanced flying corresponding to an army pilot’s 
instruction, and the third, acrobatic flying equivalent to pur- 
suit instruction. 

The equipment to be used will consist of one-place light 
planes with 35 hp. engines and two-place sport planes with 
engines of from 45 to 70 hp.—all types which Germany is 
authorized to build under the Nine Rules. The ships in ques: 
tion include the Albatros, Dietrich-Gobiet, Stahlwerk Mark 
(Rieseler) and Udet. 
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27th Division, Air Service 


There are at present a number of vacancies in the 27th 
Division Air Service, N. Y. National Guard, in the officer as 
well as in the enlisted personnel. 

To be eligible for a commission, an officer must hold a 
pilot’s rating. Any person having a high school education, 
desiring to learn to fly, and who is physically qualified, may 
be sent to Texas to an Army flying field as a cadet in the 
Regular Army. Upon completion of his training he is dis- 
charged from the Army, given a commission in the Reserve, 
and may join the organization as flying officer. 

Planes are available to pilots at all times. A staff of 
civilian experts keeps the machines airworthy in every way. 
During the summer the Unit is invited to take part in various 
aviation meets in the East, in which any officer may par- 
ticipate, and it is proposed to have the annual fifteen-day 
training period at Pine Plains, N. Y. in the vicinity of the 
Thousand Islands. 

The qualifications for an enlisted man are as follows: (1) 
That he be eighteen years of age; (2) A citizen; (3) Fully 
interested in Aviation, and (4) A resident in the vicinity in 
order that he may be on hand every Thursday. 

The Squadron meets once a week at Miller Field on Thurs- 
day night from 8.00 to 9.30 p.m. When the weather is per- 
missible, flying is the main attraction. 

Miller Field occupies what was once the Colonel Vanderlip 
Estate and is situated on the lower harbor of Fort Wadsworth, 
thus affording an excellent bathing beach to the camp. The 
flying field itself measures one quarter to three quarters of 
a mile. The Unit is in possession of eight Curtiss JN-4’s 
equipped with “Hisso” motors, and hopes to obtain very 
shortly the latest type of Army training plane, the Huff 
Daland. The hangars are of modern concrete construction, 
thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every respect, and 
which, in addition to housing the planes, are used as class- 
rooms for instructions in aviation engines, radio, machine 
gunnery, 2nd photography.. Moving pictures on aeronautical 
subjects supplement the classroom work. The armory also 
serves as a gymnasium. 

The 27th Division Air Service is commanded by Maj. 
George A. Vaughn, jr., who has the distinction of being the 
second living American Ace, being officially credited with 
twelve enemy planes and one balloon. In addition he brought 
down several other planes unofficially and some in conjunction 
with other pilots. 

Major Vaughn enlisted as a private in the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Corps July, 1917. He received his ground 
training at the Princeton School of Aeronautics and at Ox- 
ford, England. Upon completion of his flying training, which 
he received in England, he was commissioned a First Lieu- 
tenant in May, 1918, and immediately sent to the front with 
the 84th Squadron of the Royal Flying Corps. Within a few 
days he had three Boche planes to his eredit for which he 
reecived a citation. 

Special mention was made as follows in the Royal Flying 
Corps communique September, 1918: “Lieut. G. A. Vaughn, 
while on an offensive patrol was engaged by about fifteen 
enemy airplanes; one of which he dived on and shot down 
in flames, as it was attacking a flight of our machines. He 
then attacked another which he followed down two thousand 
feet. This enemy plane was seen to crash by another pilot.” 

Major Vaugh was then made Flight-Commander of the 17th 
Aero Squadron which he led in the fight over Cambrai. In 
August, 1918, for distinguished and exceptional gallantry at 
Hem, France, he received a personal citation from General 
Pershing. He received the Distinguished Service Cross, Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross from the British, and was cited for 
the French War Cross. 

He was discharged as a Captain in February, 1919. Upon 
his return he was instrumental in the organization of the 
27th Division Air Service. In October, 1923, he was com- 
missioned a Major and given command of the 27th Division 
Air Service. 

He is a graduate of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, and 
Princeton University and is a member of the Princeton Club. 
At present he is a Sales Engineer with the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. His past record and present 
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performance is evidence that the 27th Division Air Service 
has the man preeminently fitted for the job. 

The cover illustration of this issue shows what a fine flying 
field the 101st Squadron—which is the principal unit of the 
27th Division Air Service—possesses. 

Applications for enlistment should be addressed to the 
Commanding Officer, 27th Division Air Service, Miller Field, 
Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The “Super-Rhone” Engine 


The following additional information is now available re- 
garding the new aviation engine which Tips & Smith, Aero- 
nautical Engineers of Houston, Tex., announce they will 
shortly put on the market, as was briefly stated in the Feb, 
16, last, issue of AVIATION. 

It will be remembered that the new engine is a radial type 
which was obtained by converting the Le Rhone rotary into 
a stationary type by means of the Quick process. The new 
engine is designated as the “Super-Rhone.” 

In designing the Super-Rhone the major object has been 
to produce an aireooled engine combining light weight with 
power and uninterrupted service. With these things in view 
Tips & Smith produced a combination intake distributing 
manifold and installation base of strong and light construction 
which permits simple installation onto motor beams without 
the use of a nose plate, wires ete. In addition, they have 
developed a novel method of efficient cooling through the use 
of divergent air nozzles and auxiliary fins disposed in such 
a way as to keep the combustion chambers equally cooled fore 
and aft. 

The motor weighs 350 lb. complete and develops 120 hp. at 
1400 r.p.m. Compared with water cooled motors of less than 
200 hp., the Super-Rhone weighs little more than half per 
rated horsepower. 

Block tests have been made and the engine performed satis- 
factorily; another is now being installed in a Standard Jl 
airplane and exhaustive flight tests will be made during the 
latter part of Mareh. Upon satisfactory completion of this 
flight test it is contemplated to fly the engine to all the well 
known airports and centers of aviation in the United States. 
The firm has disposed of all of its aircraft to the N. Beazley 
Motor Co. of Marshall, Mo., in order to devote all its time 
to the production of the engine which is to start within the 
next ninety days. 





Air Mail Performance, 1924 


From July 1 to Dee. 31, 1924, the forty-six Air Mail pilots 
flew a total of 1,288,350 mi. in carrying the United States 
mails, according to figures made public by Postmaster General 
New. Since these same pilots entered the service of the Post 
Office Department they have flown 6,602,657 mi. or a distance 
approximating 265 times around the earth. During the same 
period these fliers covered a distance of 328,887 mi. in night 
flying, while during the day they flew 959,463 mi. 

Pilot “Slim” Lewis holds the record for night flying, the 
figures showing that he flew 26,410 mi. without the assistance 
of daylight. Pilot Short has the most mileage covered to his 
eredit, having flown 39,376 mi. both day and night. 

According to reports received at the Post Office Depart- 
ment from the Air Mail pilots the parachute flare is the best 
safety measure in use for night flying. Each plane is pro- 
vided with two flares as a factor of safety in the event one 
does not work. All planes assigned to fly between Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Rock Springs, Wyo., are equipped with flares. 





New World Records 


The French pilot Charles Deseamps, on Jan. 25, last, at 
Etampes, France, broke a number of speed records carrying 
a useful load of 500 kilos. The records made by him are as 
follows: 100 km. distance, 220.7 km./hr. 200 km. distance, 
189.2 km./hr. 500 km. distance, 213 km./hr. 

Descamps used a De Monge type 101 two-seater fighter with 
420 hp. Jupiter engine. This plane is built in France under 
license from the Dutch Koolhoven company. 
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National Balloon Race, 1925 


This year’s National Balloon Race, which will at the same 
time serve as an elimination contest for American entries in 
‘ the new Gordon Bennett International Balloon Race, will be 
held May 1, at Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo. by the St. 
Joseph Aeronautic Association. It will be conducted under 
the jurisdiction of the Contest Committee, National Aero- 
pautie Association and under the regulations of the F.A.I. 
The race will be for distance to be measured on the are of a 
great cirele between the starting and landing points. 

The following cash prizes are offered: First prize $1,000; 
second prize $800; third prize $600; fourth prize $300; fifth 
prize $200; sixth prize $100. A bonus of $100 will be given 
to the pilot of each balloon starting in the race. 

The race is open to balloons of the third, fourth and fifth 
categories as specified by the F.A.I. (from 31,818 cu. ft. to 
77,691 cu. ft.) 

Balloons and their full equipment must be delivered to 
Roseerans Field not later than April 27. Those arriving after 
that date will be subject to disqualification at the discretion 
of the referee. All shipments must be clearly marked with 
the name of the owner and the words “National Balloon 
Race.” Contestants are urgently requested to send their 
material in a single shipment and to send telegraphic advice 
to the St. Joseph Balloon Race Committee, including therein 
full details of shipment, such as car numbers and. how sent. 

Entries for the Balloon Race will be made in accordance 
with the rules of the F.A.I. They will be made to the Race 
Executive, Carl H. Wolfiey, Chamber of Commerce, St. 
Joseph, Mo. Entries will be enrolled in the order of their 
receipt up to 3.00 o’clock, Maré¢h 23, at which hour free 
entries will be closed. Entries received between March 23 
and 3.00 o’clock March 31 will be penalized 50 per cent of 
their entry fee. Entries received after March 31 will only 
he accepted with the written consent of all other entrants, 
the approval of the Race Committee, and upon forfeiture of 
entry fees. 

Each entry will be accompanied by an entrance fee of 
$50.00. This entrance fee will be returned in whole or in 
part: (a) To contestants ready to start in the race (with 
the exeeptions above noted); (b) To contestants who have 
been declared not admissible; (ec) To the contestant whose 
entry has been eliminated by the drawing of lots or by reason 
of other enrollment. 

The number of entrants is limited to eight and selection will 
be made in order of entries received. The number of entries 
may be increased to not more than ten’ if, in the opinion of 
the Race Committee, the number of entrants and the prepara- 
tion for properly inflating the balloons warrant such increase. 
The minimum number of balloons entered will be three. 

The entrance fee will be forfeited by any contestant whose 
entry has been accepted and who fails to be ready for the 
start. 

All contestants must have, in addition to their regular flying 
equipment, the following: (a) 50 ft. of cloth inflating pipe 
with connecting sleeve; (b) 100 ballast bags for inflation; 
(ec) Ground cloth; (d) A recording altimeter (barograph) 
which shall be sealed under direction of the Referee. 

Gas will be supplied gratis to contestants. 

All pilots must be holders of an F.A.I. certificate and, in 
addition, the annual license as issued by the Contest Com- 
mittee of the National Aeronautic Association. 

Any contestant, who descends into the sea and is obliged 
to have recourse to a boat in any manner whatever, is out 
of the race without other penalty. A balloon must land with 
the same number of passengers it ascended with. Any pilot 
landing without his basket is disqualified without other 
penalty. 

The Race Committee reserves the right to supply all con-- 
testants with a mixture of either natural gas or water gas 
and hydrogen. 

yas gas has a lift of approximately 31 lb. per 1000 
en. ft. 

Water gas has a lift of approximately 26 Ib. per 1000 cu. ft. 

Sufficient hydrogen, in standard containers, will be supplied 
to increase the total lift of the gas used to approximately 
44 lb. per 1000 eu. ft. : 
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Plans for Metalclad Airships 


Various newspaper accounts have recently appeared to the 
effect that the Aircraft Development Corp. of Detroit will 
start construction of a large rigid airship for a proposed 
passenger service from Detroit to London. Inasmuch as these 
accounts credited a 200,000 cu. ft. airship with the ability of 
running a trans-Atlantic service, the information appeared of 


doubtful probability. Aviation is now in receipt of a com- 
munication from Ralph Upson, chief engineer of the company 




















Loening Amphibian taking off in a rough sea off Langley Field, Va. 


in question and inventor of the “Metalclad” type of rigid air- 
ship, which reduces the above statements to their true pro- 
portions. 

The Aircraft Development Corp., as now constituted, is not 
organized for commercial construction or operation of air- 
ships, but only for development work, as the firm name in- 
dicates. As a result of several years’ intensive work in the 
development of a practical “Metalclad” airship—that is, one 
having an outer envelope made of metal—the company has 
now reached the point where the preliminary study and 
research are terminated. Toward the end of last year the 
company had practically finished the design of a demon- 
stration ship of 80,000 cu. ft. capacity, an unprecedented small 
size for a rigid airship, and especially remarkable considering 
the type of construction involved. Due to certain Government 
requirements which were beyond the capacity of such a small 
unit, it has been decided more recently to increase the size to 
200,000 cu. ft., permitting a very marked improvement in 
carrying capacity, speed and cruising range. This new design, 
designated as the MC-2, is now in process. 

Aceording to newspaper accounts which are not confirmed 
by the company, the ship will be 150 ft. in length and 53 ft. 
in master diameter, and it will be fitted with two 200 hp. 
Wright Whirlwind (J series) radial air-cooled engines. The 
skin of the hull will consist of duralumin plates 8/1,000 in. 
thick which will be joined by a special process of riveting and 
the seams made gas-tight by a special cement. 

A novel and interesting feature of this construction is the 
use of eight fins mounted radially around the stern of the 
ship, from which greatly improved maneuverability is ex- 
pected as compared to the usual cruciform type of empennage 
found in most modern airships. 





Further Tests of Loening Amphibian 


The first of the ten Loening Amphibians on order for the 
Army Air Service which was recently flown by Lieut. Wendell 
H. Brookley, A.S., from the Loening factory on the East 
River, New York, to Bolling Field, Washington, has just been 
put through some severe tests at Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 

With Lieutenants Bertrandias and Brookley in the pilot’s 
cockpit, the machine took off in rough water in the open off 
Langley Field, as may be seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, and showed most remarkable seaworthiness. This is 
largely attributable not only to the pontoon protection under 
the propeller but also to the low center of gravity which makes 
the machine remarkably stable in rough water. 

Since then the Loening Amphibian has been flown by 
Lieutenant Brookley to McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, for 
further tests. The trip was made in 4 hr. 45 min. in strong 
head winds. 














AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Pittsburgh News 
By Ray A. Tucker 


“Friday the Thirteenth” was a lucky day for the Aero 
Club of Pittsburgh and the citizens of the city, as the Aero 
Club entertained Lieuts. Leslie P. Arnold and Leigh Wade, 
from early in the morn until late that night. In the morning 
they were introduced to the Mayor of Pittsburgh and the Com- 
missioners of Allegheny County. At noon they addressed an 

















How a Jennie can be cenverted into a cabin plane is shown in the 


above picture of a ship built by Sam H. Coffman of Ft. Worth, Tex. 


audience of over 1000 at a combined luncheon of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Aero Club in the Chamber’s large dining 
room—+the talks being broadeasted by Station KDKA—West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Howard B. Pearce, president of the Aero Club, introduced 
the guests and their talks found a wonderful reception. In 
the afternoon Arnold and Wade addressed the student body 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, followed by a dinner 
at the Duquesne Club as guests of the officers of the Aero 
Club. The next thing on the program was the Third Annual 
Aero Club Ball, which was held at the William Penn Hotel. 
The guests were introduced to the assembly just prior to their 
departure for Detroit. 

The Ball was a great success, with an attendance of over 
2,000. Two feature stunts were pulled—one an airplane race 
with three entries: the “Spirit of ’76” piloted by Col. Harry 
C. Fry, Jr.; the “T2” by Lt. Robert C. Wentz; and the 
“Chicago” by Lt. Russell M. Hayes. These miniature air- 
planes were foot-pedaled by the pilots and steering was very 
difficult inasmuch as the ships were running on rolling casters. 
Wentz had a bad collision with the “Spirit of ’76” which 
greatly demolished the “T2”. The other stunt was an amateur 
Spanish Bull-Fight made up of six members of the Club, 
using rubber swords. A great deal of amusement was created 
in seeing the “bull thrown” in colorful Spanish style. 

After three years spent in overcoming every known obstacle 
to the flying field in Pittsburgh, all parties in the controversy 
have reached a basis of mutual understanding, and the Public 
Works Department of Allegheny County has let contracts 
covering the grading, draining, and erection of flying offices 
on Rodgers Field. This long legal fight has served to ac- 
quaint practically the whole community with the pros and 
eons of the Twentieth Century Aeronautics. 

The club’s program of education has brought to Pittsburgh 
General Patrick, General Mitchell, Admiral Albert Gleaves, 


Maj. B. K. Yount, and such famous aviators as Lieutenants 
Macready and Kelly, Col. Harold Hartney, and many otlier 
well known Air Service Officers. 

The airdrome will be open to the Airways system by spring. 


Cincinnati News 
By E. F. Marsh 


Major Hoffman’s work on Grisard Field has begun to show 
results. New buildings and grading are adding much to the 
looks and usefulness of the field. 

Much building is contemplated on the Subdivision adjoining 
Grisard Field at Blue Ash, developed by C. E. Lay, during 
the coming summer. Homes and rental property are much in 
demand in this new suburb. Two factories, one already in 
production and another now breaking ground located just 
south of the Depot it is said, will employ about 75 men. 

Hugh Watson and his brother are spending January and 
February in the South. They expect to return early in March 
opening their regular passenger service at Grisard Field. 

Mr. Davis, who is reported “Barnstorming” the South has 
leased the field at Turkey Bottoms and will operate there 
during the coming summer. 

A new organization headed by Oakley men is contemplated. 
They expect to operate several ships on the Reading Road 
Field. 

Several of the local pilots got out their old ships and made 
some money running down to Cave City, Ky. The weather 
during this period was most ideal, both under foot and over- 
head. 

It is reported that MeMinnies Bros. will locate at Detroit, 
where assistance has been given them in way of factory space. 
This our Chamber of Commerce refused them, as it did also 
the Waco Company of Troy, Ohio. Cincinnati has truly lost 
something in rejecting these two enterprises. 

George W. Wenkenbach has returned to Washington, where 
he will handle work for C. E. Lay during the coming year. 
Roy MeWalters, also of Washington, will remain in Cincinnati 
for the present. 

The Practical Aviation and Automobile School, operated 
by Ray Junglass, on Pearl Street has closed. Mr. Junglass, 
it is reported will have charge of an automobile agency in 
the city. 


New Aircraft Company 


The Houston Aerial Transport Co. of Houston, Tex., an- 
nounces the inauguration of its new flying field and hangars, 
which took place on Feb. 8, last. The company, which has 
one of the most modern and largest commercial flying fields 
and flying schools in the Southwest, will offer passenger 
transportation throughout Texas and interstate points and 
will also engage in aerial advertising and aerial photography. 
V. V. Hayes is general manager of the firm, and Royal 
Copeland is assistant manager. 

The field of the company is located on Bellaire Road, at 
the Gulf Coast Speedway. 


New Woman Pilot 


Miss Freda Treadway is the latest addition to the growing 
list of the women who pilot their own ships for business or 
pleasure in this country. The fair flier who hails from Kansas 
City, Mo., not only has learned to fly this summer but has also 
bought a two passenger Standard. Miss Treadway was in- 
structed by B. M. Tuxhorn at Richards Field and in a letter 
to AVIATION expresses her appreciation of the patience and 
thoroughness of her instructor. 

May we be permitted to offer our congratulations to Miss 
Treadway and may she set the good example to others in her 
neighborhood. 
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French 2156 mi. Non-Stop Flight 


A non-stop flight of 2156 mi. (3450 km.) was made by two 
well known French army aviators, Captain Lemaitre and 

Lieutenant Arrachard, Feb. 3-4 last, when they flew from 
Etampes airdrome, near Paris, to a point south of Villa 
Cisneros, in the Spanish colony of Rio de Oro, Africa. The 
iwo officers, flying a Breguet 19 observation plane with 480 
:p. Renault engine, started from Etampes at 11.40 a. m., 
“eb. 3, with a view to flying without stop to Dakar, French 
Senegal, a distance of 2625 mi. and thus breaking the un- 
ficial world eross-country distance record of 2500 mi. made 
y Lieuts. Oakley G. Kelly and John A. Macready, A.S., 
‘rom New York to San Diego, in 1923. The French plane 
took off carrying fuel for 25 hr. flying, but it encountered 
trong southerly winds on the West coast of Africa and finally 
ran short of gasoline, foreing it to land in Rio de Oro. The 

‘tal elapsed time for the 2156 mi. flights was 27 hr. 

It is stated that Captain Lemaitre and Lieutenant Arra- 
chard will make another attempt to establish a new world 
~ross-country distance record by flying from either Dakar 
or Timbuktoo to Paris. 

Numerous American war time pilots will remember Captain 
then Lieutenant) Lemaitre, who was a member of the French 
eronautie mission to the United States in 1917, and who left 

numerous friends in this country. 


Reconnaissance Flight over Himalayas 


Alan Cobham, pilot of the DH50 transport plane which 
recently carried General Braneker, Controler of British Civil 
Aviation, from England to India, has just made a reconnais- 
ance flight over the Himalayas in the course of which he 
reached an altitude of 17,000 ft. 

Cobham said he covered the 280 mi. from Caleutta to Jal- 
paieuri, where he spent the night, in 344 hr. Starting early 
in the morning on the Mayan reconnaissance, he passed over 
Darjeeling between 8,000 and 9,000 ft. up. He proceeded 
toward Kinchin Junga, 27,815 ft. high, which stood out with 
a startling distinctness in the brilliant sunshine. Cobham 
added : 

‘The Lebong military station and the Himalayan 
course looked like a pillbox on the Pyramids. 
into difficulties in violently gusty air. 

“We turned and came back, eventually getting good at- 
mosphere and attaining a height of 17,000 ft. Breathing was 
difficult, but it was not as cold as at 12,000 ft.” 

From Phaloot a magnificent view of Mount Everest and the 
range of mountains was obtained and several photgraphs were 
takén. He then descended. 

Cobham expresses his firm conviction that the whole Hima- 
layan Range could be accurately photographed and surveyed 
from airplanes at one-tenth of the cost involved in any other 
method. 


race 
Soon we got 


Vuillemin’s Plane Crashes in Sudan 


The two four-engined Bleriot transport planes which started 
from Paris for Central Africa early in January, concluded 
the crossing of the Sahara on Feb. 7, when they arrived at 
Niamey, French Central Africa. Considerable difficulties 
were encountered en route, chiefly from sand storms and other 
cyclonic disturbances, and the two ships underwent some re- 
pairs at Niamey before they proceeded toward Lake Chad. 
On Feb. 10, just after they had taken off from Niamey, the 
plane in charge of Colonel Vuillemin crashed to the ground 
cither on account of engine failure or owing to “dead air.” 
One member of the crew, Sergeant Vandelle, was killed in 
the wreck of the plane, which was completely demolished, but 
his fellow passengers were not seriously injured. 

The object of the mission is to map an airway from Algeria 
to French Central Africa along the -trans-Sahara automobile 
route which was recently reconnoitred by French caterpillar 
tractor and six-wheel automobiles. 


Air Transport in Finland 


Finland appears to have reconsidered its decision to dis- 
continue the subsidies for air services, and recent reports 
indicate that next summer a lump sum of 3,000 Finnish marks 
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will be paid for each flight on which mail is carried. An 
appropriation of 180,000 Finnish marks was made on Nov. . 
27, 1924, for air traffic between Jan. 19 and April 1, 1925. 
In general, the air routes most desired are those between 
Finland and Sweden and between Finland and Esthonia. 

On the route between Abo and Stockholm four airplanes 


are used during the winter months, and between Helsingfors 














: —— 
A Chinese fighting lady—Miss Chu, daughter of Chu Cheuk Mau, 
commander of the Kwangtung Flying Corps, who is an accomplished 


pilot at the age of eighteen. In a recent rising at Canton she flew to 
the rescue of her father and saved his life 


and Reval four others, each having capacity for five pas- 
sengers. During the summer of 1924, seaplanes seating four 
passengers each were in use on these routes, but the present 
plan of the Aero O/Y (Finnish Air Transport Co.) is for the 
employment of new 12-passenger Junkers planes during the 
coming summer. One such plane will be used on the Helsing- 
fors-Stockholm route, and the other on a new service to 
Stettin, Germany. 

A service from Helsingfors to Harwich, England, via 
Stockholm and Goteborg, is being planned; but it is probable 
that a change of planes at Goteborg will be necessary. 


Air Mail to the Canaries 


A Spanish royal decree, issued Feb. 10, last, authorizes the 
Director General of Communications to invite tenders from 
Spanish companies for establishment of air mail service be- 
tween Seville and the Canary Islands. A concession for ten 
years with renewal for a similar period will be granted to the 
selected company. 

The service is to consist at first of one journey both ways 
each week, to be increased according to requirements of the 
traffic. 

The plane must have at least two engines and be fitted with 
wireless apparatus, have a minimum speed of 85 mi./hr., a 
radius action of 6 hr. and a earrying capacity for mails of 
1,320 Ib. 


Denies Making Air Fleet 


The German Government categorically denied on Feb. 6 
the charges made in the French press that Germany was 
secretly developing a large air fleet, constituting a threat to 
France’s security. 

It was stated that only 406 persons in all Germany possessed 
pilot’s licenses, and that of this number only 24 had been 
trained since the war. The students at the flying schools total 
only 183. 

The Government claims that the fourteen officers of the 
Allied Control Commission assigned to watch the German 
aerial developments are satisfied that Germany is living up 
to the Versailles Treaty provisions in this respect. 
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First Magnesium Propeller Successfully Tested 


Another milestone in airplane propeller development was 
recently passed when on Feb. 6, at Curtiss Field, Garden City, 
N. Y., the first flight with a single-piece magnesium propeller 
was successfully accomplished. The tests which were con- 
ducted on a J1 Standard equipped with a Curtiss C6 motor 











The new Curtiss Reed magnesium propeller, mounted on a Standard J/ 
fitted with C6 engine 


flown by M. M. Merrill, one of the Curtiss pilots, were com- 
pletely successful and showed promising performance. Previ- 
ous to these tests, the propeller was given a ten hour whirling 
test with 100 per cent overload (300 hp.) under direction of 
the Army Engineers at McCook Field, Dayton, and passed 
all requirements. These tests prove that magnesium alloy has 
the physical qualities necessary for propeller construction. 

The significant feature of this alloy is its weight—25 per 
cent lighter than duralumin. A magnesium propeller can 
utilize all the qualities which make metal propellers superior 
to wood and in addition, will weigh no more, and in many 
eases less, than a wooden propeller designed for the same type 
of machine. 

This propeller was made from a rolled plate of magnesium 
alloy containing 96 per cent magnesium and 4 per cent 
aluminum, supplied by the American Magnesium Co. of 
Niagara Falls, which Company deserves credit as it was only 
after research and experiment that it was able to produce a 
plate of sufficient size—the largest ever made. In fact, this 
development is a notable feat of metallurgy. Now that it is 
accomplished, the American Magnesium Co. advises that it 
will be possible to build plates large enough for any standard 
type of propeller. The finishing and twisting was done by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., Inc., under the direction 
of S. A. Reed, inventor of the famous Curtiss-Reed Dura- 
lumin Propeller. The work was carried out under the Curtiss- 
Reed patents along lines substantially the same as those 
employed in the manufacture of the duralumin propellers. 

The Curtiss Company and Mr. Reed are planning to con- 
tinue the tests and experiments along constructive lines with 
the idea of eventual production. Naturally, this development 
depends to a large extent on the price of magnesium and 
while it is too early yet to determine this, the officials of the 
American Magnesium Co. believe that the price may compare 
favorably with. that of duralumin. 

The American industry has always been noted for its 
pioneering spirit, its reaching out for new development, its 
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determination to improve existing conditions. The above 
mentioned development, bears out this famous American trait 
of progressiveness and as such deserves recognition and 
commendation. : 


Not Directed at New Firms 


The Monumental Aircraft Co. of Baltimore brings to our 
attention a serious Ommission in our editorial of Feb. 16 on 
“Patronizing Permanent Supply Firms”. The object of this 
editorial was to encourage aviators to use more discretion in 
buying their aeronautical supplies and to patronize and 
encourage reliable supply houses. The editorial was, how- 
ever, so worded that it looked as if we meant that only the 
old time aeronautical supply houses were reliable and that 
no new firms should be patronized. This was far from our 
idea. 

From time to time new supply houses such as the Monu- 
mental Aireraft come into the field and intend to stay there 
permanently. When such coneerns are adequately financed 
and desire to build up a good reputation they are more than 
welcome in the field and we have no intention to discourage 
firms of this nature. A new firm, especially when its per- 
sonnel has been in the aircraft field for a long time, as is the 
ease with the Monumental Aircraft Co., brings in new ideas 
and a desire to give service so as to build up a reputation. 


Planes Benefit Florida Real Estate 


Florida has long been the home of the live wire real estate 
man. There are many good stores about their rapid fire 
tactics on the unwary tourist, but the following is a true 
illustration showing that their methods are up to date. Re- 
cently a Mr. Grosberg, a Florida realtor, being in Palm 
Beach heard that he could sell somebody in Fort Myers clear 
on the other side of the State. Unfortunately he had to be 
in Palm Beach that evening, but being resourceful he hired 
a plane, left Palm Beach at 10 a. m., reached Fort Myers by 
11.20, spent two hours and a half in Fort Myers and was back 
in Palm Beach by 4.30. The service was supplied by the 
Curtiss Metropolitan Co. using a Loening Air Yacht, piloted 
by Clifford Webster. 

Wm. Sullivan and Captain Applegate are flying MF flying 
boats at Palm Beach and Geo. Rummel is flying a Loening 
for Messrs. Fairbanks & Miller. 


Plane Carries Serum to Liner 


A seaplane from Miami on Feb. 10 carried antitoxin units 
to Nassau, Bahama Islands, to save the liner Munargo from 
quarantine after its trip to Nassau from New York. 

When G. E. Osborn, Captain, was found to be ill with 
diphtheria upon the ship’s arrival at Nassau, the steamer was 
quarantined and ordered returned to New York without dis- 
charging passengers or freight. 

Pilot Eddie Mormaier and Mechanic Bob Wright flew from 
Miami with the antitoxin, battling a rainstorm and landing 
at Nassau in three hours. With the arrival of the antitoxin, 
authorities agreed to lift the quarantine. 


Air Meet at Miller Field 


The 27th Division Air Service, N. Y., National Guard, will 
hold its second annual air meet about the last of May, or the 
first of June, next, at Miller Field, Newdorp, Staten Island. 
Those who attended the first annual meet, last summer, will 
remember what a fine show New York’s National Guard Air 
Unit provided for the spectators. Further particulars of 
this mect will be announced in due time so all those interested 
may participate. 


Alaska Serum Flight Canceled 


Roy S. Darling, former Navy aviator, and Ralph P. Mackie, 
of Anchorage, an employe of the Alaska Railroad, canceled 
their proposed airplane flight from Fairbanks to Nome on 
receiving word Feb. 10 that diphtheria conditions in the 
Seward Peninsula town were improved and that a con- 
templated shipment of 620,000 units of antitoxin was not 
needed immediately. 
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Pursuit Group in War Game 

The First Pursuit Group, Air Service, stationed at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., started on Feb. 16 a series of realistic maneuvers 
to ascertain the possibility of aireraft operation in extreme 
cold weather. The Group moved out from its own field with 
pursuit planes and also camp equipment, including tents, 
stoves, bedding, supplies and spare parts transported by 
planes. They established headquarters on an improvised air- 
drome, Camp Skeel, on Lake Van Etten, Mich., some 200 mi. 
north of Selfridge Field. All planes used were fitted with 


Field expedition before undertaking the preparation of a 
standard tactical program for Winter air fighting. 

The ability of the engines to respond to an emergency 
summons after standing out all night on the lake will be a 
matter of consideration equal to the skis. Another matter of 
interest will be the performance of the machine guns while 
the planes are flying 170 mi./hr. in zero temperature. 

The success with which the fliers will maintain unbroken 
hops during a week between Selfridge Field and Lake Van 
Etten, a distance of approximately 200 mi., with their heavy 
burdens, is a subject of keen interest throughout the Army 
Air Service. 
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Curtiss PW8's of the First Pursuit Croup, Air Service, lined up for inspection at Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich., preparatory 
; to the recent maneuvers 


skis instead of wheels, for use on snow and ice. 

Seven Curtiss pursuit planes formed the offensive organi- 
zation. The transport section was composed of two Martin 
Bombers and two DH4B’s. 

The problem assumed by Maj. T. G. Lanphier, in charge of 
the winter maneuvers, is that an enemy is attacking from the 
north and is attempting to bring infantry and other fighting 
forces across the straits. 

“Assuming that the enemy had invaded with strong infantry 
forces and was supplied with the requisite number of ob- 
servation, bombing and pursuit planes,” Major Lanphier ex- 
plained, “it would be our task to conquer: his pursuit planes, 
drive his bombing planes down if we found them im the air 
and prevent the passage of his observation planes over our 
infantry lines. 

“We could not hope to prevent the bombing of railroads, 
strategie cities or our own military camps unless we were 
equal to our foes in pursuit forces. If they had more or 
better pursuit planes than we have, they could prevent our 
approaching their bombers and observation planes. 

“Therefore it is necessary for us to have a strong pursuit 
force, equipped with enough of the fastest and best planes. 

“This is only one problem. The general strategy of the 
United States Air Force is to be always on the offensive on 
the ground that it takes more planes to perform defensive 
operations than offensive, and the enemy, kept busy watching 
our planes in offensive work, will have no time for offensive 
against our ground forces.” 

When plans for the expedition were made several weeks 
ago, the northern half of the lower peninsula was covered 
with two feet of snow and ice, highways were blocked, towns 
were isolated and railroads were operating with difficulty. 
The conditions were typically arctic, and the Selfridge Field 
fliers expected to prove through their war game that they 
could carry on warfare successfully under climatic conditions 
in which ground troops would be helpless. 

Deep snow is desired for more than a pictorial reason. The 
practicability of skis as landing gear for high speed fighting 
airplanes never has been adequately demonstrated, and the 
Air Service is awaiting a complete report on the Selfridge 
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The fliers will also meet an imaginary enemy at the Straits 
of Mackinac, drop 100-lb. bombs on imaginary boats at- 
tempting to cross and engage the enemy’s pursuit planes in 
mid-air. 

Camp Skeel was named in honor of Capt. Burt Skeel, 
former member of the First Pursuit Group, who was killed 
during the Pulitzer race in Dayton, last October, through the 
collapse of his racer. 

Flying at Clover Field 

Every other Sunday at Clover Field is a “flying Sunday” 
meaning that U. S. Army Air Service reserve men who have 
qualified physically by passing an examination are permitted 
to fly the army planes kept at that field. On the last “flying 
Sunday” from 9 in the morning until 5 in the afternoon, ap- 
proximately 2015 mi. were flown by the Air Service reserve 
officers. This mileage does not include the time in the air 
put in by the civilian planes taking off from the civilian flying 
field adjoining Clover Field. 

Considerable interest is being shown in the new Air Service 
Reserve Squadron, to be known as the 476th Pursuit Squadron, 
which is in process of organization at Clover Field. Lieut, 
H. S. Kenyon, Jr., A.S., who is in command of Clover Field, 
states that a full complement of officers for that squadron is 
almost attained and that in a short while competitive sports 
and flying contests open to the public will be staged between 
the new 476th Pursuit Squadron and the 478th Pursuit Squad- 
ron, also a reserve squadron at Clover Field. 

The 478th Pursuit Squadron enjoys an enviable record in 
Air Service Reserve circles in that it won a miniature airplane 
trophy while in summer training last year at Rockwell Field, 
San Diego, competing in a hotly contested fight with three 
other 9th Corps Area reserve squadrons. Capt. William A. 
Frye, A.S. (Reserve) commands the 478th and Capt. Peyton 
Gibson, A.S. (Reserve) the 476th. 

Clover Field was the recipient of a completely equipped 
machine shop, including a drill press, several lathes and a 
full complement of airplane repair tools. The equipment, 
which is new, is valued at many thousands of dollars and will 
enable the commanding officer to carry on on a more efficient 
basis than heretofore. 
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NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal 


Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 
Ideal flying weather all Seasons. Very best of planes and instruc- 
tors. Opportunity to study latest planes and construction. 
A few recommended students will be given employment in our 
shops, while learning to fly. 





NEW YORK 

CURTISS EXHIBITION COMPANY, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
Flying Fields—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla. Complete flying service including schools, aerial photo 
graphy, passenger and fast cross country transportation to any 
point. Air fleet of thirty machines. 

Big reduction in rates for flying instruction. Write for information. 








CALIFORNIA 
VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 
Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 








NEW YORE 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 
FLYING BOAT SCHOOL Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Winter Station Jan. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 
Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Inc. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. S. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 








OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 








sae PARTRIDGE, Inc. 
Aeronautical Instruction 

Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 

Field. Chicago, Ill. prite for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
ESSINGTON SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Established 1915 Frank Mills, pilot 


FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, AND SPARES 
ESSINGTON (just west of Philadelphia), PA. 








ILLINOIS FLY THEM YOURSELF 
Flying instructions by the hour. Ex Air Mail Pilots as in- 
structors. All size ships and motors. Ali year flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Checkerboard Field, Maywood, Illinois 
Telephone Maywood 1963 (Suburb of Chicago) 








PENNSYLVANIA 

CAN YOU FLY 
If you can’t and want to learn, write us. We have an oppor 
tunity for you which you can’t afford to pass up. Write today. 
GREAT LAKES AIRWAYS INC. ERIE, PENNA. 
_ Complete Aero Service:—Parts and supplies of ali kinds. Get 
our prices first—24 hour service. 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 


PENNSYLVANIA 














MONMOUTH, ILL. F 
One of the four best fields in America PINEAL Apap A eae 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. £hsele P1LS At Been Ase BeDNSNKeAnLA 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far SHORT FLIGHTS 
TEXAS Year-roundF lying 


KANSAS AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 
Single and 2 Seater 
LIGHT . PLANES 


Parts, Instruction, Blueprints $2-$5, Propellors $10. 
Circular Free LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
Expert instruction in flying and mechanics 
Free sleeping quarters at Airdrome 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HAN- 
GARS, OX5s, Hissos, Liberties, Jennies, Canucks, Standards 
Large stocks on hand, prompt shipment, best values 
Office 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 














MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRS1 AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bldg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 


WEST VIRGINIA SHANK McMULLEN AIRWAYS, Inc. 


Flying school second to none. Thorough instruction on flying 
boats and airplanes by expert ex-army instructors. Complete 
flying service including photography, advertising, exhibition, 


passenger and fast cross-country transportation. 


HUNTINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 











MICHIGAN BURNS--FLYERS 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
Get started now in this promising and fascinating new industry. 


814 East Main Street LANSING, MICH. 














MISSOURI 

NICHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. Complete flying in- 
structions, by hour or by complete course, primary, cross country, 
advance training, solo. New ships and new motors. Instructors 
who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo flight. 
Write for full particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 








MISSOURI 
LEARN TO FLY 
Standard airplanes ready for immediate delivery. 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
St. Louis Flying Field, Anglum, Mo. 











If your company is giving 
first class flying instruction 
you should be represented in 


WHERE TO FLY 


to keep your name and facili- 
ties regularly before those 
who want to enter this field. 


The WHERE TO FLY Directory is 
backed by our cooperation and service. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


More often than realized a publication is 
faced with problems which are very difficult to 
solve in a way that will keep the respect of the 
readers. A very friendly suggestion was made 
recently that AVIATION should print more opti- 
mistic articles concerning aeronautical progress and 
aspirations. The intimation was obvious that a 
pessimistic note had been a little over emphasized 
in the paper. This point of view set the staff to 
thinking over the editorial policy with the hope 
that some new constructive and hopeful articles 
could be secured which would carry out this very 
practical suggestion. First, the results of 1924 
were considered. 

It was found that the circulation of AVIATION 
had increased 20 per cent without any unusual 
effort. Twice as many copies were being sold on 
the news stands as before. Advertising had de- 
creased slightly owing to the slump in the govern- 
ment’s procurement policy and the disappearance 
of several companies from the aeronautical field. 
The letters from our readers were studied. Then 
the pessimistic things of 1924 were reviewed. or 
the matters which might have been considered from 
that viewpoint. These srouped themselves under 
three heads. commercial aviation. government 
aviation and the aircraft industry. An effort was 
made to determine wherein a more optimistic at- 
titude could have been assumed. As one member 
of the staff expressed himself, “We couldn’t have 
been optimistic without printing a lot of bunk. 
Our readers have constantly praised us for ‘de- 
bunking’ aviation.”” The supporting facts that he 
presented to sustain his position seemed completelv 
convincing. But still the desire for a more hopeful 
future warranted further consideration. 


* * * % 


Under the veneral term of commercial aviation, 
it was found that if air transportation service was 
left out of the picture, there has been much evi- 
dence of progress. Aircraft have now come to be 
more resularly used for all kinds of commercial 
work. They speed up the delivery of feature pic- 
tures for newspaners: aerial photography is be- 
coming essential both for pictorial purposes and 
mapping; pest extermination, forest fire prevention, 
and other work is now done that should be encour- 
aging. More space has been given to the licht 
plane development than by any other paver. The 
amount of private flying done at American fields 
is unique and is not paralleled in any other country. 
So. considered broadly, AVIATION has not had to 
be so pessimistic concerning commercial aviation. 
It mieht more properly be termed as impatient. 

When 1924 government aviation was reviewed, 
what might be termed constructive pessimism was 





much in evidence. The hopeless task of attempting 
to determine the basic expenditures for government 
aviation was sufficiently discouraging to depress the 
most sanguine spirit. But it has been like going 
through the books of a business that has been in 
a bad way. Until costs and expenditures are 
known there can be little hope for progress. Any- 
one who could take an optimistic view of the 
results secured by the government during the last 
five years from the expenditure of $433,000,000 
must be more credulous than the staff of Avi- 
ATION. The Dayton races showed clearly that the 
engineering progress had been at a standstill. Any- 
one would have indicated a complete lack of eye- 
sight to have even attempted to enthuse over the 
showing made there by the Army Air Service. 
The Navy showing at Baltimore was more impres- 
sive, although it could not be said that great 
progress was shown in types of machines. 


* + + * 


But suddenly, and we like to believe, as we 
have been informed by those who are in a position 
to know, as a result of the cost investigation started 
by AVIATION, President Coolidge in his budget 
message sounded a note of optimism regarding 
appropriations that mark, we believe, a new day 
of governmental aeronautical progress. The Air- 
craft Investigating Committee is, by its searching 
examination, bringing about renewed incentive to 
progress. But outside of these two influences it 
has been difficult to be cheerful over the situation. 
We believe with much evidence to substantiate our 
opinion that 1925 will see a great advance made in 
governmental aviation. 

As to the aircraft industry, the less said con- 
cerning 1924, the better. If anything optimistic 
had been written by even a well intentioned friend 
it would have received a very cool reception. 
There is no reason with orders for 480 airplanes 
expected for the Army and Navy for the fiscal 
year 1926 that all aircraft companies should not 
be busy and contented. 

Now as to the future, 1925 looks from the 
present observation point that all aviation activi- 
ties are to make substantial advances and AvI- 
ATION will have ample opportunity and pleasure in 
recording an optimistic record for the year. The 
country is at last aroused, as never before, to the 
importance of aircraft. Congress is lending a sym- 
pathetic ear to aviation advocates. If aircraft ever 
had or expects to have favorable consideration from 
the country the year 1925 will be its time. So, 
out of the pessimism of 1924 we emerge into the 
present optimistic sky with every hope that great 
progress will be made.—L.D.G. 
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AIRCRAFT COMPASS 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 15 SPEAR STREET 


BELLANCA 


6 Seater with 90 hp. OX5 
8 Seater with Hispano 

COLUMBIA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BOX 17, HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 














FIVE PASSENGER BREGUETS 


With Renault or Liberty Motors. Landing speed 32 miles per 
hour; high speed 118; useful load 1250 lIbs.; ceiling with load, 
22,000 ft.; gas consumption, 15 gallons per hr. high lift wings; 
duraluminum construction throughout. Best performing ship ever 
known. Prices $3,800.00 to $6,250.00. Extra motor and parts. 


YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


810-818 Desplaines Avenue 
FOREST PARK, ILLINOIS (Suburb of Chicago) 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 
Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. Flying from Pine Valley, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA PINE VALLEY, N. J. 














—PETREL MODEL FIVE— 


—Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class— 
—Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires— 


—Aijir Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 
Details on Models Four & Five gladly furnished on request 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT CO. 
1030 N. CALVERT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


JN and CANUCK PLANES and PARTS 
OX5, OXX6. and OTHER MOTORS and SPARES 
The most complete line in the country 
Let us know your wants. Send for our Catalogue. 














The Highest Grade of New Flying Boats of 
HS2L Type on the Market 


with or without power plant, completely assembled ready for flight, 

or packed in boxes ready for shipment, at our Baltimore ware- 

house—Guaranteed 100% Complete—For purchaser of unassembled 

boats, liberal space for assembly will be allowed free of charge. 

Terms can be arranged. Aircraft Material of all Descriptions. 
COME DOWN AND LOOK OVER OUR STOCK 

Box 831 F. G. ERICSON Baltimore, Md. 


Harold Evans Hartney 


Aviation Scientist and Consultant 
(President, Yellow Aircab Company of America) 


528 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
Curtiss Airplanes, Motors and Parts 


You will find that our goods 
are reliable and our prices right. 


G. S. IRELAND, CURTISS FLYING FIELD 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


CLOSING OUT SURPLUS STOCK 


Shelby seamless steel tubing, sizes to 1” 10c per ft. 
over 1” 15c per ft. 
Flexible control cable 5/32/—4e per ft., 2000 -ft.- lots 3c per ft. 
24%,” pinked tape @ 3c per yd. Wishbone tape @ 2c per yd. 


SPECIAL PRICES ON STANDARD FITTINGS AND WOOD 
PARTS, HISPANO-SUIZA MOTOR PARTS. 
LINCOLN STANDARD AIRCRAFT CORP. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 














MOTORS 


CLOSING OUT SALE 


225 H, P. overhauled Spa. with new prop. ............+.. $500.00 
ee Se ED op kwa ka einen nwa ee ke a hee ee eames 750.00 
Also new Ansaldo plane with Spa. motor all complete and 

OE OD koe ca ceen eens cea sened ae eheenhes cesen 1500.00 


THE COLORADO AIRWAYS CO. 


EAST 26TH AND ONEIDA DENVER, COLORADO 
P. O. Box. 8 — Cap:tol Hill Sta. 


Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 

Standard Ji—OXs, OXX6, and Hispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs. motored,. new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 

Motors, Hispano rso0, Hispano 220, Curtiss OXs5 and OXX6. 

Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 

Price List on Request 

Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Actual Size 


SEND 
ONE DOLLAR 





We will send you by return mail a beautiful pair of sterling silver 
wings mounted on bar pin with safety catch. also identification card 
issued by National Flyers Ass’n. These pins are being worn by 
thousands of aviators, aviation mechanics and boosters. 


WALLACE AERO CO., Bettendorf, Iowa 











ATTENTION FLIERS! 


You are welcome at our new airport at the northern end of Omaha. 
Gas, oil and repair parts for all makes of planes and motors. 
Motor overhaul, recovering and rebuilding planes. Agents for 
Lincoln-Standard 3 and 4 place planes and Ryan 5 place Standards. 
3 pass. Special with OX5 or OXX6. Flying instruction $20 per 
hour, mechanical training included. Experienced pilo‘s for any 
class of work. 
Jack Smoligan Aircraft Works and Aviation School 
2858 Farnam St., Omaha, Nebraska 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


CONTINUED 





















WANTED--PROPELLER MAKERS 


We have openings for several reliable men, capable of completely 
tinishing propellers to strict government specifications. Must be 
able to read blue print. Only competent men, having previous 
experience on government work, need apply. Steady work, good 
wages and opportunity for advancement to workers. Give entire 
cualifications and references in first letter. 


HAMILTON AERO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
No. 37 ERIE STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HASKELITE Waterproof Plywood can be fur- 
nished in practically any size, thickness or wood. 
W rite for list of stock sizes. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 West Washington Street 


Chicago, Illinois 








LIBERTY MOTOR OWNERS 


bring your motor up to date by installing one of new 
Air Service A-2 oil pumps with outside adjustments. 
Absolutely interchangeable; allowance on your old 
pump; also Tulip-Silichrone valves. Eliminate oil 
and valve trouble. 


JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS INC. 


518-522 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


The Reed Propeller (Patented) 
Foreign Department 
In production by Licensees in principal foreign countries. 
Address— S. A. REED, 113 E. 55TH., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


U. S. LICENSEES—Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation, 
Garden City, L. I. 
WORLD’S SPEED RECOGRD—-1923-—Mitchel Field, L. I. 
WORLD'S SPEED RECORD—1924—Istres, France. 








NITRATE DOPE 


BEST QUALITY AND FRESH MIXED AT $1.60 PER 
GALLON IN FIVE GALLON BOXED CANS. 


PHENIX AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER 
RICHARD F. HARDIN 
2711 Third St., Santa Monica, Cal. 


EXPERT CONSULTANT 


on 
Design, Construction and Production Problems 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











FOR SALE: Nieuport 28-Cl. exhibition speed 
3rand new. Late model. Very reasonable for cash. 
Lehmann, 155 Saratoga Ave., Downers Grove, IIl. 


plane. 


Fred 





ATTENTION OXX6 OWNERS: OX5 Berling installation, 
blue prints, magneto base, ete., only $10.00. MAILED C.O.D. 
Put pep in your OXX motors, replace your obsolete Dixie 
models. C. L. Horton, Patch Grove, Wise. 





Standard J1 parts half price. Upper wing landing gear, 
elevator, prop, gas tank, motor cockpit, cowlings, wind shield, 
exhaust extensions, safety belt, rudder stand, radiator, dual 
agg wing fittings for J.W. C. L. Horton, Patch Grove, 

Isc. 





WANTED: Position as aviator or engineer. Served with 
Lafayette Esquadriile and U. S. Air Service. Graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Capt. Wil-Lord N. 
Mohlar, Box 333 AVIATION. 


Lawranee Air Cooled Motors, 28 to 40 H.P. Lang Pro- 
peller Zenith Duplex Carburetor. Filburn Ignition. Pressure 
Oil Feed. Just the thing for light planes. Could not be 
duplicated for $1000.00. The whole outfit, new and complete 
for $75.00—while they last. CRAWFORD AIRPLANE 
COMPANY, Venice, California. 


$125.00 for $45.00 It can’t be done but we’re doing it. 
8 Wrist Pins at $1.00 ea.—$8.00; 16 Bird Rings at $1.00 ea.— 
$16.00; Set of Gaskets Exhaust and Intake for $1.20; 8 
Pistons at $3.00 ea.—$24.00; 8 Spark Plugs (AC or Champi- 
on) at $1.00 ea.—$8.00; 16 Tungston Valves at $1.00 ea.— 
$16.00; 60 lb. Oil Gauge (luminous dial) for $1.80; 8 Cylin- 
ders at $5.00 ea. (good as new)—$40.00; 1 Hub Puller at 
$4.00; 1 Nose Plate at $4.00; 1 Brass Hub Nut for $1.00; 
one 10 lb. Air Pressure Gauge for $1.00. All of above items 
for $45.00. CRAWFORD AIRPLANE CO., Venice, Cali- 


fornia. 











Phone 223. 





Brand new Hispano Suiza Propellers for $35.00; OX5 Pro- 
pellers $5.00; OX5 Toothpick Propellers $10.00; DH Wheels 
$5.00; Tires $4.00; DH “V” Landing Gear Struts $10.00 pr.; 
Jenny Landing Gear Struts, front, $1.00, rear, $1.50; Wing. 
Struts with fittings $1.50; Turnbuckles $.15 ea.; Peach 
Baskets for Landing Gear $3.00 ea.; Axles $4.00; Shock Ab- 
sorber Cord $.45 yd.; Laminated Engine Beds $1.00; Tail 
Skids $1.25; Pratt & Lambert Dope (guaranteed) $2.00 gal.; 
Other Dope (not guaranteed) $1.00 gal.; Uncovered Wings 
$12.50 ea.; Nose Plates $2.00; Complete (used) OX5° Motors 
$75.00; Used OXX6 Motors $100.00; Brand New Liberty Six 
Motor (original erate), complete for $750.00; Practically new 
Model FE Hisso $750.00 (guaranteed and complete); C-6 
(good as new) $700.00; New Liberty 12s $1750.00; Slightly 
used $1400.00. 

Send in your order. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. “IF IT FLIES, WE HAVE IT” CRAWFORD 
AIRPLANE COMPANY, Venice, California. 





OPPORTUNITY for 3 place ship that ean get off small, 
good field. Money spot, near N. Y. Experienced flier wants 
to hear from. owner of such a machine. W.A.D. e/o White 
Plains Taxi Co., White Plains, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY—Liberty, Hispano Suiza, B.M.W., 
Mereedes, or any other make of aeroplane motors; also com- 
plete aeroplanes, instruments, or aeroplane supplies of any 
kind in large or small quantities. We pay spot cash, a fair 
price, and guarantee a square deal. Notify us at once. 
CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY, Venice, California. 


FOR SALE: TM Scout single seater excellent condition 25 
gallon tank OX5 motor “suped up” with special cam shaft 
cylinders and valve springs, plane makes 100 m.p.h., will 
deliver for expenses, ask $700.00 f.o.b. Houston. R. W. 
Mackie, Air Service Headquarters, Houston, Texas. 











DOPE—Clear acetate $1.00 per gallon. Wood filler 5¢ per 
lb. Altman Purchasing Syndicate, 249 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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irplane Fabric and Covers 





A Reminder to Look at Your Wing Covering 


COTTON AND LINEN FABRICS AND TAPE—MADE uP | 
COVERS. THREAD, TWINE, DOPE, PAINT AND 
VARNISH. NEW MATERIAL AND FRESH STOCK. 


Mercerized Cotton Fabric, 

36” wide, $.65 yd. bolts of 60 to 70 yds. $.55 per yd. 
English Linen Fabric, 

36” wide, $.90 yd. bolts of 70 to 80 yds. $.75 - 
Cotton Pinked tape 24” wide $.06 yd. rolls of 250 yds. $.04 . 
Cotton Pinked tape 1” wide $.03 yd. rolls of 250 yds. $.02 “ 
linen Frayed tape 2%,” wide $.08 yd. rolls of 75 yds. $.05 or 
White cotton herring bone tape, 

1” wide $.02 yd. rolls of 75 yds. $.01 a 

Flax twine No. 8 Cord Barbours or Andover per Ib. spool $2.50 ea. 
Double pointed needles ...... 10” long or curved needles $.50 “ 


MADE UP COVERS ready to put on 


Upper wing covers Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $16.80 
Lower wing covers Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $15.00 
Fuselage covers ...Jenny or Canuck mer. cotton or linen $16.80 “ 
Elevator covers Jenny, Canuck or Standard cotton or linen $4.00 “ 
Rudder covers .Jenny, Canuck or Standard cotton or linen $4.50 “ 
Upper wing covers for Standard J-1 .......... cotton $18.50 “ 
Lower wing covers for Standard J-1 .......... cotton $17.50 “ 


WE HAVE ALL OTHER COVERS IN STOCK OR CAN 
MAKE THEM UP FOR OTHER SHIPS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG. 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 




















FOR SEAPLANES 


Many thousand gallons 
of Jeffry’s Waterproof 
Liquid Marine Glue 
have been used by the 
U. S. Navy and War 
Department and al] 
manufacturers of  sea- 
planes. 


7 L. W. Ferdinand & Co. 
* 152 Kneeland Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








AIRPLANES, FLYING BOATS, MOTORS AND SUPPLIES 


Parts for JN4D, Canuck, Standard, OX5, OXX6, Hispano, Liberty, OX5 
and OXX6 long socket wrenches, 1/4, 5/6 and 5/16 crowfoot $1.00 each; 
connect. rod bearings per half 65c; OX5 piston rings 15c; magneto cover 
$1.00; compass $15.00 airspeed meter with Venturi and tubing $15.00; 
26 x 4 wheel $5.00 or streamlined $7.00; 26 x 4 new casing $5.00 or 
slightly used $3.00 or moderately used $2.00; newly made tube $2.00; 
20 x 4 wheel $5.00; slightly used casing $7.50; new tube $2.00; 750 x 
125 mm. wheel $10.00; new casing $7.50; tube $2.00. New OX5 nuootor 
with tools $225.00; new OXX6 motor $375.00; Navy overhauled ( XX6 
motors, smal] total time, $225.00; new metal tipped propellers for OX5 
$15.C0 and up; for OXX6 $25.00; windshield $4.80; safety belt $:.60; 
JN4D gas tank with gauge $15.00; gauge only $5.00; covers all mae up 
for recovering JN4D, Canuck or Standard; best grade cotton 65c yd.; 
cotton tape 6c yd.; A grade linen 90c yd.; reduced prices on qu:ntity 
purchases of cotton or linen or tape. Nitrate dope gal. $2.50, 5 gal. 
$11.25; Acetate dope gal. $2.00, 5 gal. $9.50, 50 gal. drum $52.50: new 
type non-shatterable wide-vision goggle, green top clear bottom $5.00; 
oval clear $2.50, wide-vision clear $4.00 and NAK $4.85; leather he: nets, 
spring $4.00, winter $6.50. 


FLOYD J. LOGAN 716 WEST SUPERIOR CLEVELAND, °HIO 
Phone Cherry 949 
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AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS 


WIRE CORD 
STRAND 
THIMBLES 
FERRULES 


Send for Catalog A-484 
=—= [\Joun A.RoEBLINGS Sons Co. 


TRENTON, N.J.,U.S.A. 


DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 
>TFFANINE 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 














Aircraft Gears 


that are ACCURATE to 
2/10,000 of an inch! 








I-X-L. Ground tooth spur_! 
gears are noiseless, vibration- \ 
less, safe, dependable. 


The logical gears for 


airplane use. =< f 
Send for free booklet 


FOOTE BROS.GEAR.§ MACHINE Co. 


214-224 N. CURTIS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








SHOCK ABSORBER CORD 


Pioneers in the Manufacture of Elastic Cord for 
Shock Absorbers in this Country. 


Principle Producers of Cord for Canadian and 
U. S. Governments during the World War. 


Fully Equipped for the Largest Requirements or 
Any Experimental Tests. 














J. W. WOOD ELASTIC WEB CO. 


STOUGHTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
New York Office—45 E. 17th St.; Canada—32 St. Peter St., Montreal 
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Officials at a number of government and pri- 
vate flying fields think so well of the Manual 
that they have placed a copy in the hands of 
every flyer and mechanic at the field. Requests 
for this book have also been received from 
several foreign countries. 
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lhis Book ts Yours 


The Aviation Manual seems to be so thoroughly 
appreciated by all who have read it, that we want 
everyone interested in aviation to have a copy. 
One will be sent you free upon request. 








The illustration above is one of many which 
appear in the book. Nothing else which moves 
under its own power has attained such dizzy speed 
as this Navy Curtiss Racer. 


The Manual also contains descriptions of dif- 
ferent types of engines and lubrication systems; it 
deals with qualities essential to the best aviation 
fuels and oils; data on different makes of engines 
and types of aircraft and valuable maps showing 
air routes and landing fields. 


This company is proud—and with good reason 
—of having given to aviation such products as 


Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Stanolind and Superla Aero Oils. Their development and produc- 
tion called for ability of the highest order, the best refining equipment, much study and patience 
and the expenditure of large sums of money. The Aviation Manual is free for the asking. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


General Offices: 910 S. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SOLVED |! 
THE LOENING AMPHIBIAN 


A safer land plane — A sturdier seaplane 


United 


for the first time into 
THE MOST PRACTICAL AND USEFUL AIRPLANE 


—proven to be surprisingly fast and maneuverable— 
—remarkably seaworthy in rough water— 


-safe in landing on the most difficult fields— 


THE USE OF “INLAND” AIRPLANES OVER WATER I8 NOW NEEDLESSLY DANGEROUS AND OUT OF DATE’ 





LOENING AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
3Ist St., & East River, 
New York City 
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used all over the world on more than 10,000 aircraft 


Fitted to the winnera of the following events: Gordon Bennett Cup; Deutsch Cup, 1920, 1921. 
1922: Pulitzer Trophy, 1921; Circuit of Brescia; London Aerial Derby, 1922, 1923; the British 
Speed Record; Grand Cup of Italy, 1921. 1922; Lamblin Cup, 1923, 1924; Zenith Cup, 1928 
1924; Olympic Games Cup, Antwerp; Morane Challenge: Grand Prize of the Aero Club de |’Ouest 
(France); Grand Prize for Transport Planes (France), 1928, 1924; World Duration Record. 
World Speed over Distance Records (Airplanes and Seaplanes); World Altitude Record 


For particulars apply to 


ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN oo ney aor 



































. TRAVEL AIR, INC. 
Use . tubing of known strength P.O. Box 151 Factory: 471 W. First St. 
made up to specifications WICHITA. KANSAS 
Walter Innes, Jr. Lloyd Stearman 
Clyde Cessna Walter Beach 
ANNOUNCE : 
SUMMERILL TUBING COMPANY A _ “— gy tee ome OX5-motored com- 
= mercial airplane from designs o 
manufacturers of LLOYD STEARMAN 
SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING Soe ts te dian of he ame ee oa 
- and proved to be the FLYING SENSATION OF 1924. 
Bridgeport, Montg. Co., P a. It will pay fliers to get full information on the new ship 
before buying 
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Trade Mark 


A Good Record 


OR fourteen years the Glenn L. 

Martin Company has been building 
planes which can be depended on under 
any and all circumstances. 


Leading up to this performance, and never 
commented on in the day’s news, is a 
curious chain of events. 


Glenn L. Martin, as a boy, built his first 
plane without ever having seen a success- 
ful flying machine. He taught himself 
to fly before he had ever seen a plane in 


flight. 


He has never made a flight in any plane 
except his own. 


And he flew professionally as an ex- 
hibition flyer for three years without a 
serious injury. _[s it any wonder that his 
men believe in their own planes? 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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ANNOUNCEMENT : 
We, the Anderson Aircraft Manufactur- 


ing Company, Inc., of Anderson, Indiana, 
wish to announce to the aviation public 
that we have made a thorough personal 
inspection of the war surplus parts through- 
out the country and have bought up the 
entire stock of many companies holding 
parts for the Curtiss OX5 and OXX6 
motors, together with a vast quantity of 
parts for the Berling Magneto. We have 
on hand large quantities of absolutely new 
and overhauled motors, together with new 
spare parts; seven hundred new pro- 
pellers, mostly toothpicks; and over one 
thousand new Zenith carburetors. We 
have a modern flying field, up-to-date 
machine shop and experienced mechanics 
for both land and water craft. We cor- 
dially invite those interested to inspect our 
stock, field and equipment. 


Anderson Aircraft Manufacturing Co. 
Anderson, Indiana 
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The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 





| 175, Piccadilly, London, W.| 
England 


CHARLES GREY 
Editor 


Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 


| year—$8.50 
































If You Are Now 
Actively Identified 
with 
Aeronautics 


as an executive, officer, pilot or engi- 
neer you are eligible to be represented 
in 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


WHO’S WHO 
IN AMERICAN AERONAUTICS 


If you have received a Who's Who 
blank and have not sent it in, you 


should do so before March 15. 


If you are eligible and have not re- 
ceived a Who's Who blank write for 


one now. 


There Is No Obligation Whatever 





Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 
is the only biographical reference book 
of those engaged in this field. 





THE 
GARDNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


225 Fourth Ave., New York 


—— 
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AVIATION 


JUPITER AIRCOOLED AERO ENGINE 


has completed the 
100 hours British Air Ministry Type Test 
at a rating of 425 h.p. 











R.P.M. F.B. 7575 

1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 1900 
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POWER CURVES. 
JUPITER TYPE TEST. ENGINE No. JX 1000 


BAROMETER 29°94. 5 MINS. READINGS. 


(1) CURVE TAKEN BEFORE 100 HOURS A. M. TYPE TEST. 
ies AFTER - ee om 














B.M.E.P. LBS./ SQ. IN. 


B.H.P. 


Although the engine had run for 77 
hours before the test began the final 
power curve taken actually showed 
an increase of power at the end as 
compared with the beginning. The 
final readings were:— 


435 b.h.p. at 1650 r.p.m. 


(normal) 


473 b.h.p. at 1825 r.p.m. 


(maximum) 


Consumptions during the 100 hr. 
tests were :— 


Petrol—.578 pts./b.h.p./hr. 
Oil —.033 pts./b.h.p./hr. 


The Jupiter Aero Engine | 
is manufactured 
under license 


in FRANCE by the Societe Gnome 
et Rhone 


in ITALY by the Italian Govern- 


ment 


| in CZECHO-SLOVAKIA by Messrs. | 
| Laurin and Klement 


THE BrisToL AEROPLANE Co. LTp. 


FILTON—BrRISTOL—E.NGLAND 


Cables : Aviation, Bristo) 





























Tr HROUGH the entire history 

of aviation over a period of 
20. years the Wright organization 
has maintained its high position. 

Its leadership has been soundly 
built upon extensive research and 
intelligent engineering develop- 
ment, although its experience in- 
cludes the manufacture of aero- 
nautical equipment in extremely 
large quantities. 

The Wright organization, ever 
mindful of its first achievement— 
the art of flying—continues to 
contribute each year its best abil- 
ity and engineering experience to 
the advancement of flying. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON, N. J., U.S.A. 


WRIGHT 
AIRCRAFT 


“*The Identification 
of Incomparable 
Service’’ 


,, Cooled Engines f 




















